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OSCAR B. HAWES 
A! THIS SEASON the minds of many people turn to a consideration of the great spiritual 


adventure of the Man of Nazareth. In the midst of uncertainty and anxiety, under the 
pressure of trying circumstances and the sense of world tragedy, there is nothing more 
restful and uplifting than to turn to the certainty of Jesus. 

He laid the foundations and proclaimed the principles upon which rests all that is best and 
permanent in the modern world. Entering into his labor, Washington and Lincoln so applied his 
principles to our institutions as to make our country safe at least for the trial of democracy. 

To-day the world is being rebuilt, but the spirit of the master-builders is sadly lacking. There 
is no daring faith in justice; no supreme confidence in truth; no complete trust in good-will. 
Everywhere there is the denial of God. Fear paralyzes and prevents concerted effort toward the 
ideal. So the old diplomacy asserts itself and the foundations of the world tremble again. The 
spirit of Machiavelli rises from the grave and national ambitions would make of the world not a 
new democracy but a new arena. 

The fundamental principle of world construction that we learn from the Carpenter of Galilee 
is that of unity. The moral forces that Jesus knew and used were one. They identified him with 
the Eternal. In them all life was united and made free. Through them men grew to the stature 
of the universal and the life of individuals expanded to the greatness of human destiny. 

But to-day the influences of our time tend to make partisans of men. Our legislators are par- 
tisan; our newspapers are partisan; and truth comes to us for the most part so garbled as to be 
falsehood. Everywhere is the strife of parties. 

Not so is the new world to be built. ‘‘ Out of many—one.” “That,” said Dr. Hale, “is the 
motto of the solar system and of the Universe and of God.” On that principle the strength of our 
Republic depends. It is the heart of religion. There is but one foundation upon which stable 

civilization can be built and that is upon the unifying principle of justice, truth, and the common 

_ good,without special advantages or reservations for Italy or Japan, for France, England or America. 


Silent rushes the swift Lord 

Through ruined systems still restored, 
Broadsowing, bleak and void to bless, 
Plants with worlds the wilderness; 
House and tenant go to ground, 


Lost in God, in Godhead found. 


In Godhead found! That is the key-note of the life and work of the great builders. They 
founded the world upon the eternal verities; “for the things that are seen are temporal, but the 
things that are not seen are eternal.” 
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BOSTON, MARCH 18, 1920 


Ourselves First, Always! 


HERE WILL NOT BE many opinions about 
the counter-revolution in Germany. The 
primary responsibility may easily be traced 

by a straight line from Berlin to Washington. The 
wicked delay in acting upon the Treaty and the 
Covenant of the League of Nations is the sin on our 
hands. If we had come in, we would have stabilized 
the wavering new republic. All the evils that fol- 
low in the train of this worst of all debacles since 
the military ending of the World War are on the 
soul of the American Government. Indeed, we 
keep the whole world nervous, distraught, on the 
brink. 

We could hardly find a more palpable example 
of the failure of a government “by the people.” It 
is nothing of the sort at this critical hour. The 
reaction toward the old order in the German nation 
is but the consequence of the reaction in our own 
hypocritical nation. That is severe, but it is true. 
We bow our heads in bitter shame. We have been 
grossly selfish, through our representatives in the 
Capital. Our nationalistic littleness has been 
exactly like the Prussian disposition was when it 
insisted upon itself first in its superior rights. 

We are in the relentless hands of men of that 
shameful breed who dare to cover their dark and 
stupid works with the garment of patriotism. Such 
men are to be found all over the world under differ- 
ent names. They have a kinship with pride, hate, 
suspicion, and works of destruction. They are trai- 
tors against mankind. They quarrel and quibble 
over words and syllables which mean nothing. All 
of the wisest counsel, from men like Mr. Taft, Mr. 
Root, Mr. Hughes, is doggedly kicked aside by them. 
In these later weeks even the Presjdent has dis- 
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mayed his friends, and estranged them, by his 
literalistic way of treating a practical question of 
getting the treaty through and the world on its 
long, difficult, and yet promising way. 

Everybody ought to know by this time that 
Article X. might be either left as it was in the begin- 
ning, or amended as by the extremists, or even left 
out altogether, and the world would be neither 
better nor worse off. It is an article not of defini- 
tion but of temper. It cannot be made exact. 

We have in this curious situation the most ap- 


palling instance of the imperviousness of the politi- 


cal mind. Once set, it is pharisaical and hard, 
caring nothing whatever for the needs of humanity, 
but regarding only the letter of the law of its own 
making. 


Jan Smuts Writes 


HERE NEVER WAS any essential wrong at 

the heart of the Treaty of Versailles, because 
with all of its imperfections in detail it was an 
avowed and united document sealed by the nations 
together for a working agreement. It said that we 
begin in trust for a reign of peace among all 
peoples. We venture, with the ardor of patriotism, 
and with a knowledge of the forming of our Govern- 
ment in this country, that the delinquencies of the 
work of the councillors for the nations in Paris are 
not greater, when we consider, as we must in fair- 
ness, the greater complexity of their task, than 
were the delinquencies of the fathers of the colonies 
who framed the Constitution of the United States 
in Philadelphia, after the Articles of Confederation 
had failed to work. 

What a magnificent thing it would be if men 
would see things sub specie wternitatis. Why do 
they not distinguish between that which passes and 
that which is permanent? We are going over the 
same hard ground as if all of the world’s trying 
experiences had never been. We seem to have 
learned almost nothing from history. And have 
we learned much from religion? How impotent 
to-day the churches are! How futile such words 
as these, and the others of the press. 

Behold the facts! We know with certainty that 
the people overwhelmingly want to get exactly 
what we are here pleading for, and yet they are 
denied. Why? They are inarticulate, helpless, 
pitiful. They can only look upon the country’s 
statesmen and weep. We are so thoroughly jaded 
by the trial that the momentous affair in Germany 
barely touches our nerves. We have lost the sense 
of sin, almost. 
est loss. 

But it must not be! We are not without helpers. 
There are those who still keep alive the thing which 
is really true. 
to an American friend. He comforts us. He says 
the first chapter of ‘the League of Nations is “the 


great creative word of the new world order.” He — 


cannot understand our Senate, nor see why we 
halt,—we for whom Whitman spoke as sponsor and 


prophet, looking as he did toward Europe in an- ‘ 


To lose our sensibility is our great- 


That great man Jan Smuts writes — 


re-grerrrrne* 
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other hour of their need,— 
Have the elder nations halted? 


_ Do they droop and end their lesson, wearied over 


there beyond the seas? 
We take up the task eternal, and the burden, and 
the lesson, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


Positive and Negative 


E FIND A CONSISTENT opposition in the 
papers to the attack on the Roman Catholic 
Church by the head of the Anti-Saloon League in 
New York. Some of them, it may be, take their 
stand through a policy of fear. Some Catholics 
may be doing wrong. But however mixed may be 
the newspapers’ motives, their action itself is right. 
It is always wrong to take a negative, antagonistic 
attitude. Never be against anybody. Be for the 
good. It is spiritually and morally lawless, to take 
the “thou shalt not’ stand. We have outgrown 
that error which not only does no abiding good for 
a given cause but injures the mind, making it 
destructive and hateful rather than constructive 
and loyal. 

The surest way to have a sober nation is to preach 
sobriety, and enact the moral passion for it into 
legislation. It is entirely proper to bring out the 
ugly facts, but never to think on these things, but 
only on the opposite, good things. When we prac- 
tise the doctrine of a positive life, “thinking no 
evil,” we shall “overcome evil with good.” That is 
what Stevenson was trying to say when he spoke 
of the unattractive good people whose morals hurt 
them. They were always in quest of the sins which 


' so easily beset them, and other people’s sins, too, 


according to an absurd negative theology which all 
sane people laugh at to-day. 

Nobody ever wearied his neighbor by making it 
his business to seek the good and ensue it. It is not 
a pugnacious calling, but it is militant enough, and 
heroically appealing. By the test of experience 
this doctrine holds true everywhere, and a casual 
observation of men of great power reveals the way 
of their success. They eschew the negative and 
cleave to the positive. 


_ Never by Halves 


eee Ry INTELLIGENT READER of his con- 
servative newspaper has rubbed his eyes. He 
could not believe that a careful correspondent for 
the London Chronicle had the temerity to write of 
the Soviet, from Moscow, in this strain :— 


I have nowhere seen any surviving trace of class 
rancor or tyranny. Armed proletarians do not loaf at 
street-corners to scowl or sneer at those who once were 
more favored by fortune than they. I have entered no 
government office or other institution without finding 
- cultured women and girls content, smiling and lending 
a hand. They are subjects neither of envy nor of pity. 
_ In the name of the children, in the name of Russia, in 
“the name of common sense they are working with a 
will. Despotism, war, corruption, revolution, have 
scattered the old Russia; it behooves every educated 
ga pereon to help to build the new Russia out of the 

ruins. : 
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_ Almost daily such printed things are astounding, 
even disappointing people. The series of articles 
by Mr. Copping from which we quote are repub- 
lished in the most circumspect dailies in America. 
We have not seen a word of protest from any one 
that the press is becoming Bolshevist. Indeed, the 
fulsomeness of the praise for the ruling order in 
Russia is coming so constantly that even such 
hitherto suspected persons as Mr. Raymond Robins 
and Mr. Albert Rhys Williams will soon be say- 
ing—we speak seriously—that we are going as far 
in the direction of unearned praise of the Soviet 
as once we went in the direction of undeserved con- 
demnation. Never by halves, is our motto. What 


pleases THE REGISTER most is that there must be 


something in this complete journalistic somersault 
in proof of the inherent goodness, sanity, and 
democracy of the great people of a great country. 
We are almost as ignorant of political conditions 
as we have ever been. There is little authentic ma- 
terial for drawing sound general conclusions about 
Russia; but the most cautious person will not be a 
pessimist these days,—not if he believes his favorite 
newspaper. The best news in Europe at present 
comes from Russia. 


“Action, Not Diction” 


O CLAIM A MONOPOLY of religion for any 

church, according to Dr. Grenfell, is ridiculous. 
Once, he tells us in his biography, “I could work 
with only one section of the Church of God. Thank 
God, it was a very brief period, but I weep for it 
just the same.” His characterization of religion is 
“action, not diction.” The more he sees of those 
who live after the spirit of Christ, the less he cares 
about arguments on the death of Christ, and the 
less he has patience for fussy commentaries. 

All of these things are familiar to those who truly 
call themselves liberal; yet a word in time is good 
for us in the affairs of our denomination. We are 
continually tempted to draw circles that keep 
others out. We incline to speak in our own tongue. 
We fashion our own peculiar phrases. Despite all 
we say about freedom, we tend to fall into an im- 
patient disposition of intolerance if a new idea 
comes within our ken. We are everlastingly find- 
ing ourselves lapsing into that slothful place where, 
with a label on us, we rest in sectarian peace. 

If a man has curious wrinkles about him which 
enable a discriminating person to place him in the 
Unitarian or any other church, it isn’t a thing to be 
proud of. The true Unitarian you find indistin- 
guishable from mankind. That is his distinction. 
He is all-round human. If we do not work with 
any sect or section of the Christian Church, let the 
fault be theirs, not ours. And beyond the nominal 
church, in any company of people, in any place, in 
any circumstance, let it be true likewise. 

Probably the highest point in the beautiful service 
which consecrated the Unitarian Unit before its 
departure to Transylvania was in the response of 
Rey. Sydney B. Snow. He said the Unit would 
serve the suffering Unitarians, but no needy ones 
whom they met on the way would be passed by. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


VENTS MENACING to the peace of the world 
E were developing in at least three regions at the 
beginning of the week. A situation that caused 

keen apprehension in the Supreme Council was the suc- 
cess last Saturday of a counter-revolution in Berlin in 
which elements identified with the old Pan-German, 
or Junker, party easily overturned the Socialist gov- 
ernment headed by Ebert and set up.a new administra- 
tion in the Wilhelmstrasse. The trend of the new gov- 
ernment, under Dr. Kapp as imperial chancellor, was 
indicated by the news from Berlin that it was the pur- 
pose of the counter-revolutionists to proclaim Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg “imperial president.” Im- 
mediately upon receipt of the news from the German 
capital, the Supreme Council took measures to prevent 
the return of the ex-Kaiser to Germany from his place 
of internment, Amerongen, in The Netherlands. At 
the same time it was announced from Paris that the 
French Army was in readiness to undertake any cam- 
paign that might be decided upon to cope with event- 
ualities in Germany. 
Pan-Syrians and Arabs 
Defy Great Britain and France 

‘On the eve of the counter-revolution in Berlin, came 
the news from the Near East that a Pan-Syrian move- 
ment, with the participation of the Arabs of the Hedjaz, 
had been launched by a vote by Syrian notables at 
Damascus, declaring the independence of Syria. The 
Syrian-Arab movement contemplates the practical 
union of Syria, with Palestine and Mesopotamia, with 
the Hedjaz, under the sovereignty of Prince Feisal, 
son of the King of Hedjaz. The declaration of Damascus 
rejected the arrangement for a French protectorate over 
Syria, for a British protectorate over Northern Mesopo- 
tamia and for the creation of a Jewish state in Pales- 
tine under British protection. A suggestive feature of 
the situation is the announcement from Arab sources 
that the Arabs would make common cause with the 
Turks in the event of an attempt by the Supreme Coun- 
cil to block by force the movement for an independent 
Syria in close relations with an independent Hedjaz. 
In that event it was evident that the Supreme Council 
would be compelled to employ considerable forces if 
it decided to deny the Syrian-Arab claims. 
Problem of Constantinople 
Causes Undisguised Friction 

Developments affecting the Constantinople region at 
the beginning of the week seemed to lend verisimilitude 
to the old Turkish contention that in the event of a 
decision by the Great Powers to dismember Turkey 
and seize the Ottoman capital they would precipitate 
a controversy among themselves. Such a controversy 
seemed to menace the councils of the Allied Powers 
when it became apparent, at the end of last week, that 
they are contemplating drastic action to prevent the 
repetition of such revolting incidents as the recent 
massacre of Armenians in Marash. The mention of 
the possibility of an occupation of Constantinople in 
force evoked expressions of discordant views that indi- 
cated an unmistakable diversity of interests. The fear 
gained currency in the French press, for instance, that 
Great Britain might gain a predominant influence 
throughout the Near East by taking the lead in the 
contemplated campaign to coerce Turkey. On the other 
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hand, an influential section of the British press pointed 
out that the participation of Great Britain in the 
ousting of Islam from Constantinople would cause a 
profoundly hostile reaction among the Mohammedans 
of the British Empire and stimulate anti-British senti- 
ment in India. 


Poland takes Offensive 
against Soviet Armies E 

Side by side with the disquieting events in Germany 
and in the Near East, a situation fraught with grave 
possibilities was developing in the eastern half of 
Europe, with the taking of the offensive against the 
Soviet armies by the Republic of Poland in an effort 
to anticipate, as General Pilsudski explained, a con- 
templated offensive by the administration at Moscow. 
The Poles launched their offensive, which resulted in 
initial successes, against the wishes and the publicly 
imparted advice of the Supreme Council that they com- 
pose their differences with the Lenine-Trotzky govern- 
ment, and at a time when negotiations for a Polish- 
Russian peace were apparently expected by the Su- 
preme Council. In Soviet quarters the aggressive 
policy adopted by General Pilsudski was denounced as 
an unwarranted act of hostility, and the Moscow press 
made positive predictions of a counter-offensive in 
which the Soviet government would stint no resources 
in a vigorous campaign against Poland. 


President Wilson Pleads 
for Unreserved Ratification 

While these disquieting events were developing in 
three widely separated regions of the world, President 
Wilson, in a letter to Senator Hitchcock, reiterated his 
opposition to the reservations so far framed by the 
opponents of the treaty of Versailles as it stands. In 
rejecting the reservations which had come to his atten- 
tion as tending to nullify the treaty, the President 
wrote specifically of Article X., the crux of the entire 
opposition to the treaty: “If Article X. is not adopted 
and acted upon, the governments which reject it will, 
T think, be guilty of bad faith to their peoples whom 
they induced to make the infinite sacrifice of the war 
by the pledge that they would be fighting to redeem 
the world from the old order of force and aggression. 
They will be acting also in bad faith to the opinion of 
the world at large, to which they appealed for support 
in a concerted stand against the aggressions and pre- 
tensions of Germany.” 


President’s Utterances Arouse 
Outspoken Resentment in France 

In the course of his letter to Senator Hitchcock the 
President wrote: “Militaristic ambitions and imperial- 
istic policies are by no means dead even in the counsels 
of the nations whom we most trust and with whom 
we most desire to be associated in the tasks of peace. 
Throughout the sessions of the conference in Paris it 
was evident that a militaristic party, under the most 
influential leadership, was seeking to gain ascendency 
in the counsels of France. They were defeated then, 
but are in control now. . . . For my own part, I am 
as intolerant of imperialistic designs on the part of 
other nations as I was of such designs on the part of 
Germany.” This utterance aroused a storm of protest 
in the French newspapers and among French public 
men, practically without party distinctions. At the 


end of the week the cable brought the news from Paris — 


that Ex-Premier Clémenceau was on his way home from 


Egypt, whither he went soon after his retirement from = 
public office, to frame a reply to the assertions made 


by President Wilson. . 
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Thirty-fourth State Ratifies 
Equal Suffrage Amendment 

Suffrage leaders last week were heartened by the 
breaking of the tie vote in the Senate of West Virginia, 
whith on the preceding week had prevented the passage 
of the resolution for ratification after it had been 
adopted by the House. The reversal of the Senate’s 
decision was effected by the timely arrival at Charles- 
ton of Senator Jesse A. Bloch, who was on the Pacific 
Coast when the previous vote was taken, and by the 
exclusion of Senator Montgomery, who had participated 
in the previous roll-call, voting against: the resolution, 
although he was no longer a member of the Legislature, 
owing to his previous resignation. While the West 
Virginia Senate was aligning itself with the thirty- 
three States which already had ratified the amendment, 
the Governors of Delaware and Washington complied 
with a strong public demand by calling special sessions 
of the legislatures of their respective States, to meet 
on March 22. It was confidently predicted at the be- 
ginning of the week that both Delaware and Washing- 
ton would ratify the amendment. Such action would 
complete the act of ratification by bringing up to 
thirty-six the number of States that have declared 
themselves in approval of the Nineteenth Amendment. 


Prohibition Issue Complicated 
by Sectarian Discussion 


In several of the Eastern States the issue of pro- 
hibition has been complicated within the last two or 
three weeks by sectarian utterances by leaders of the 
Anti-Saloon League. The discussion was precipitated 
by William H. Anderson, superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League in New York, who made the assertion 
that Roman Catholics and foreign-born elements are 
chiefly concerned in the efforts to prevent the enforce- 
ment of the law. This presentation of the case evoked 
a prompt and vigorous protest from Archbishop Hayes, 
who denounced Mr. Anderson as a “sower of discord.” 
The controversy in New York was extended a few days 
later to New Jersey by an utterance similar to Mr. 
Anderson’s by the Anti-Saloon League superintendent 
for that State. Friends of prohibition outside of the 
ranks of the Anti-Saloon League saw in these develop- 
ments the danger of a grave reaction against prohibi- 
tion, on the basis of the psychology that aroused vio- 
lent. opposition to James G. Blaine in the Presidential 
election as a result of Dr. Burchard’s unfortunate 
' reference to the opposition in the historic phrase, 
“Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion.” S. T. 


Brevities 


The Council of Social Agencies of Cincinnati reports 
that the analysis of the poverty in that city for the 
year 1918 shows that the chief cause is neither shift- 
lessness nor delinquency, but undeserved misfortune. 
In a total of eight thousand cases, only three hundred 
and ten persons were suffering from extravagance, in- 
temperance, and lack of skill in home management. 


Dr. William T. Manning of New York is a man of 
great brain-power, but he has been wanting in progress 
in social questions. Now he says the Church must 
_ solve the industrial problem and free herself from the 
suspicion that she is dominated by wealth. His freeing 
of the pews in old Trinity is thus far his greatest 
peierement looking to the complete Christianizing of 
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Are You Troubled, Nervous? 


See a Soul-Surgeon 


He can treat your case with a degree of accuracy that will 
surprise you, because he understands your inner nature 


WALTER 8S. SWISHER 


Author of a forthcoming book, “Religion and the New 
Psychology.” 


imperfect fit in our environment. The problem 

of religion is to bring the individual into har- 
mony with the world in which he lives, to adjust him 
to his place so that he may work effectively and make 
a useful and valuable contribution to his time. 

Such experiences as discontent with life as we find 
it, the conflict between the inner urge and the restric- 
tions imposed upon us by society, the disappointing 
search for the ideal, the failure to live up to a moral 
standard which we have set for ourselves, the “con- 
viction of sin” of which evangelical religion makes 
capital,—all these are but various ways of saying our 
adaptation to the world into which fate has thrust us 
willy-nilly is not right. These familiar conflicts and 
failures have a common origin, show similar trains 
of symptoms, and, when the conflict is severe, manifest 
themselves in similar nervous affections. The doctors 
call them neuroses and hysterias. 

Religion has much to learn from modern psycho- 
therapeutics as exemplified in the school of Freud and 
his associates. Older methods of this science aimed 
only at the cure of the more obvious nervous troubles. 
Through the medium of psychoanalysis, not only are 
the well-known nervous affections (technically known 
as the neuroses, psychoneuroses, hysterias, and even 
the psychoses) successfully treated, but that region of 
the personality which the school of James called the 
“subliminal self,” the field which lies “below the thresh- 
old” which up to the time of the death of this dis- 
tinguished psychologist was almost a terra incognita, 
has been explored. This is the region from which our 
emotional reactions upon life arise; also our evalua- 
tion of men, events, and things; our personal bias, 
prejudices, and predilections: in a word, our emotional 
attitude toward life. 

The earliest school of psychology made reason, or 
rational thought, the basis of man’s judgments and 
therefore of his momentous decisions. The respec- 
tability of this school is certified by such men as Soc- 
rates, Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, and Hegel. “If a 
man knows the right course he will follow it,” is a 
fair epitome of Socratic philosophy. Logic, reason, 
dialectic, might sum up the conclusions of the first 
psychologists. Under their dry hand, psychology was 
put away from human motives and interests, in sum, 
from human life. 

Then came William James. He wrote and men took 
interest. He was convincing and his language was the 
vernacular. He said human judgment centred in the 
will. He made the volitions the basis of judgment and 
behavior, and the volitional field the centre of human 
It was a long step forward. Nineteenth- 
century thought had attempted to rationalize life, 
reduce it to nice systems and logical categories. This 
tendency was to reduce all of life to a syllogism. It 
formulated convincing theories after limited observa- 
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tion. It selected facts that fitted these theories, and 
even distorted facts when it was necessary to make 
them fit this Procrustean bed. From this bondage 
James released us. 

But this change of emphasis was but a beginning. 
James declared that the future of psychology lay in 
exploration of the unconscious (subconscious). It 
was not sufficient to say that judgment and behavior 
in general were caused by volitions. 

Freud came and placed the whole matter upon a 
different basis. The psychologists had made certain 
soundings in what they called the “subconscious.” 
Hypnotism, for example, had tapped it and brought 
up strange treasures which scholars were somewhat 
at a loss to appraise and classify. Moreover, they 
were not sure that the evidence of hypnotic subjects 
could be taken at its face value. The utterances of the 
subject might be but the reflection of what the hypno- 
tist had suggested. Charcot remarked, for example, 
that Morton Prince would continue to develop new 
split-off personalities in Miss Beauchamp as long as 
he continued to hypnotize her. 

Freud discovered that the subconscious or uncon- 
scious can be tapped by a technical method which does 
not involve placing the subject in a state of trance or 
hypnotic sleep. The material of the unconscious may 
be brought to light and appraised at its true value 
almost without suggestion. As this is a complex and 
technical procedure, it will not be detailed here. Suffice 
it to say that by this method, which later was elab- 
orated into what is called “psychoanalysis,” Freud 
brought the facts in the unconscious to light and 
analyzed them. 

He discovered that all our decisions are made, and 
that our entire life is ruled, by what he called the 
“complex.” That is, the real motive force is uncon- 
scious and emotional rather than conscious and ra- 
tional. This complex, this constellation of ideas and 
emotions, usually has an unpleasant tone. Memories 
of unpleasant events are quickly suppressed into the 
unconscious. But it is not forgotten. It has only 
lapsed from consciousness. It goes on leading an 
autonomous psychic life. It gathers other material 
around it. By this method of accretion it comprehends 
more and more psychic material until the whole life 
is colored by its influence. Its presence is made known 
solely through the emotional tinge which it gives to 
the life of the individual. It gives rise to obsessions 
(the so-called fixed idea), compulsive thoughts or 
actions, vagaries of character and behavior, caprice, 
and a general instability, since it is the cause of inner 
conflicts the source of which the individual does not 
understand. A malign complex may cause profound 
depression, to the point of utter despair and contem- 
plation of suicide; or it may give rise to a homicidal 
mania. 

The “Qidipus complex” is by far the most common 
example. It is caused by a persistence of infantile 
love for the parents (the boy for his mother, the girl 
for the father) long after this love ought to expand 
in favor of some one outside the family. This complex 
prevents the realization of the individual’s love-life 
and keeps him emotionally a child, no matter how he 
may develop intellectually. It arouses inner conflicts 
and throws him out of tune with objective reality. He 
tries to realize his ideals in a world of his own rather 
than in the real world without. He is a dreamer, 
ineffectual and unable to adjust himself because of hig 
inner conflict. 
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The behavior of the neurotic with a vicious complex 
arising from infantile fixation or from any other cause 
is controlled by emotion, not by intellect or volition. 
We may go a step farther. We are all “complex-ruled.” 
Our whole emotional outlook upon life is largely deter- 
mined by the influences which surrounded our earliest 
years. Then the nucleus of our complexes was planted | 
in the unconscious. 

Not all complexes are of an unpleasant nature, Wil- 
frid Lay and others to the contrary notwithstanding. 
(See Coriat, “Abnormal Psychology,” Second Edition, 
for a full discussion of this phase of the subject.) 
Some are pleasantly toned, some are habit complexes 
by which the technic of a trade, an art, or a profession 
becomes easy to us. For example, the doctor has his 
profession-complex, the musician his music-complex. 
Touch such a complex and you will get a reaction that 
will surprise you. 

But suppose the complex arises from a malign in- 
fluence and makes the subject’s life unhappy and un- 
fruitful, what then? Then the complex must be broken 
up by psychoanalytic treatment and remoulded into a 
form that will make the subject a useful and efficient 
person. That is the task of the neurologist, and it is 
becoming the task of the educator and the clergyman. 

The clergyman meets many persons obsessed by re- 
ligious doubts, by fears of life and irrational hatreds. 
He strives by moral counsel to resolve these doubts, 
bring the unfortunate person into touch with reality, 
and, by suggestion often repeated, make such a person 
believe in a beneficent God and a universe good on the 
whole. His efforts for the most part fail, because he 
does not reach the root of the trouble. He cannot 
bring this person into harmony with life, because he 
does not understand that the evil complex has given 
his life its dark and morbid tone. 

".he remedy lies at hand. The complex must be 
broken up. This can be done only by treatment which 
draws the bad emotional material out of the uncon- 
scious into consciousness, ‘This is accomplished by 
breaking down the resistances which hold it fast in 
the unconscious and enables the subject to “abreact.” 
This means to throw off the painful matter. It means 
to transfer the painful emotion to the analyst. The 
latter becomes a bridge over which the subject passes 
to a wholesome, normal view of life. 

We hear the phrase “releasing energy” in the child. 
That is just what psychoanalysis does. It resolves 
inner conflicts and enables the subject to turn the 
released energy to good uses. 

Psychoanalysis is destined to play a tremendous part 
in the future of religion. The minister, instead of 
wasting time and energy in striving by unsought words 
of counsel and moral appeal to bring a morbid subject 
into a wholesome, highly moral, and religious view of 
life, will be, so to speak, a soul-surgeon, who will seek 
to get at the root of the matter. He will assist the 
subject to abreact the painful emotions and finally by 
wise words of counsel bring him into harmony with 
his environment, and with God and the universe. 

All the religious and theological doubt which such 
a person expresses is but a projection of his own 
anguish upon the universe. Resolve his personal inner 
conflict and his attitude to God and the cosmos will 
change for the better. His “conviction of sin,” which 
means his inner conflict, will give place to inward peace - 
and harmony, a normal attitude toward objective 
reality, enhanced energy, increased efficiency, and the 
ability to take his place as a useful citizen, an effective 
member of society. 8 


Be 


This thing I do: I live! 

As yonder poplars to the south wind give 

Their boughs and tremulous leaves 

To be the instrument whereon it grieves 

In speechless words, or, madly triumphing, 
Shouts down pale death, so here I careless fling 
My heart and all at beck of lusty life 

To voice the melody of drum and fife! 


George Herbert Palmer, Ideal Teacher 


An appreciation of a beloved personality who has en- 
riched human thought with the great 
q _ doctrine of mutuality 
JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 
Pacific School of Religion 


WRITER in the Nation has divided the educated 
public of America into two classes, “both large, 
—those who have studied under Mr. Palmer and 

those who have not.” Not only the first of these 
classes but very many in the second would unite in 
saying of Professor Palmer that he fulfils pre-eminently 
two ideals,—the ideal of the American scholar and that 
of the American teacher. 

I 


George Herbert Palmer was born in Boston, March 
19, 1842, into a home of singularly propitious religious 
and cultural life—a home which he himself once de- 
scribed, with affectionate appreciation, in a familiar 
address to the members of the Philosophical Union of 
the University of California, as a “Puritan home.” 
The pathway for a boy from such a home naturally led 
to Phillips Academy, Andover, and Harvard College, 
from which he graduated in 1864, and then, since he 
had manifested a trend toward teaching, by way of a 
European university (Tiibingen) and Andover Semi- 
nary—at that time serving as a kind of graduate school 
—back to Harvard as tutor in Greek. With his Alma 
Mater he has been identified through all his mature 
years, becoming instructor in philosophy in 1872, pro- 
fessor in 1883, Alford Professor of natural religion, 
moral philosophy, and civil polity in 1889, and pro- 
fessor emeritus in 1913. 

The kind of scholar whom Mr. Palmer represents is 
not the technical scholar, although he is such in his 
own field, but the all-around, informed scholar, the man 
of large culture, with due appreciation of the realm of 
knowledge as a whole, in close touch with literature 
and art and all wide human interests. Yet he is far 
more than scholar. He is thinker, philosopher, critic, 
and constructor of truth. He has experienced what he 
has called “the joy of clear, continuous, and energetic 
thinking.” Moreover, his philosophy is no detached or 
cloud-built pile, remote from life and conduct, for it 
lies in the world of morals, which is with us day and 
night. In this vital field he has thought and wrought 
with rare skill. Self-discipline has with him gone hand 
in hand with intellectual acquisition. No uncriticised, 
untried, unverified truth has entered into the life-blood 
of this ethical athlete. One cannot come into his pres- 
ence without feeling the soundness and poise of his 
disciplined life. 

II 

Yet even more than the scholar and philosopher, 

Professor Palmer is the teacher,—born teacher, trained 


teacher, trainer of teachers, “Dean of American teach- 


ers,” he was well termed when presented for his latest 
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| eant Beat doctorate, at the University of California in 1917. It 
L. CALVIN is a calling whose nobility and rewards greatly need 


emphasis at the present day. The intellectual, the 
moral, and the spiritual qualities of the true teacher 
are all present in him. No teacher can read that un- 
conscious revelation of his aims, “The Ideal Teacher,” 
—the final word upon this high theme—without grati- 
tude mingled with deep heart-searching. “An aptitude 
for vicariousness, an accumulated wealth of knowledge, 
an ability to invigorate life through knowledge, a read- 
iness to be forgotten.” Who is sufficient for these 
things? And yet they are no supernatural endow- 
ment, and many a humble teacher possesses them. 

The most characteristic achievement of Mr. Palmer 
as a teacher seems to me to be his power to introduce 
the atmosphere and spirit of mutuality into a crowded 
class-room. With a small class it is comparatively 
easy to secure contact, interchange of mental move- 
ment between teacher and students. But how accom- 
plish this with a class of two hundred or more? Pro- 
fessor Palmer has discovered the secret. By a subtle, 
vicarious apprehension and sympathy he manages to 
discern, to objectify, to interpret, the working of the 
pupil-mind, to anticipate its questions and objections 
and then to state and meet them with a lucidity that 
removes all confusion and a comradeship that gives 
the sense of a great common discovery. Thus is se- 
cured an ideal interplay and harmony of corporate 
mental action. The pupil feels that he is en rapport 
with his instructor; no chasm yawns. This result is 
secured only at the cost of much “vicarious nimble- 
ness” on the part of the teacher. It may be doubted 
whether this art has ever been more completely at- 
tained in the history of teaching than by Professor 
Palmer. The same mutuality he succeeds in carrying 
over from class-room to public audience. In that great 
out-of-door auditorium, the Greek theatre at Berkeley, 
where he delivered the Charter Day address of the 
University of California in 1917 upon “Bishop Berk- 
eley,” he held a popular audience of upward of six 
thousand while he expounded, without a note, yet with 
perfect accuracy of phrase and sustained power of 
interest, the life and principles of the supreme idealist 
of the English race. 

His wisdom and art—his very method itself—has 
happily passed over into his published writings and 
will remain as a permanent enrichment to both educa- 
tion and literature. For here, as a reviewer of his 
“The Problem of Freedom” wrote in the New York 
Times, “are combined felicitously profound learning 
and consummate literature.” It is a literature of that 
highest refinement of art—simplicity. The amateur 
will think this writing, in its transparency and ease, 
to be such as any tyro might produce, but the experi- 
enced writer recognizes it at once as the refined gold 
of a long and attentive “self-cultivation in English.’’* 
Here are such things as the prophets and kings of lit- 
erature desire to look into. Frank, informal, conver- 
sational, never prolix or obscure, rich in concrete illus- 
tration drawn from homely sources, these discussions 
once more prove divine philosophy not harsh and 
crabbed, as dull fools suppose, but musical as is 
Apollo’s lute. In his writings “the great guns of phil- 
osophical discussion are disguised by the ingenious 
camouflage of simplicity,” as Prof. F. G. Peabody has 
said of them. 

Nothing is more characteristic of his writing than 
its admirable restraint. “Just enough, not more than 


* Professor Palmer’s manual with the above title has become the 
chosen guide of many a young writer, to his exceeding advantage. 
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enough.” <A lover of beautiful and picturesque phras- 
ing, with a memory overflowing with apt and exuberant 
quotation, he denies himself—with an enviable moral 
alid artistic asceticism—every indulgence in the ornate 
and superfluous. His method of writing, as he once 
described it, involves at least two careful revisions of 
the original, one of which he calls “the slaughter of 
the innocents’”—the heroic excision of every needless 
paragraph, sentence, and word, however dear to the 
heart of the composer. 
Til 


It is a perilous thing to be scholar, teacher, author,— 
say nothing of all three,—lest any one of these high 
vocations absorb and extinguish the man. Professor 
Palmer, constantly threatened by this peril, has es- 
caped with more than ordinary success. He has re- 
mained inalienably human,—a considerate companion, 
an honest observer, a humble spirit, an unspoiled 
human being. “I will not shut me from my kind,” 
has been his evident and unbroken resolution. In 
keeping him true to the steady normalities of life, one 
event in his life has been of exceptional influence,— 
his marriage in 1887 to Miss Alice Freeman, at that 
time president of Wellesley College. The comradeship 
thus formed enriched his as well as her personal life 
and in consequence greatly enhanced his power to un- 
derstand and interpret the finer and deeper side of 
personal relationships. 

The story of this romance, as he has related it in 
his Life of Mrs. Palmer, who died in 1902, has purified 
and deepened the meaning of the marriage tie for thou- 
sands. It is not only a skilful portraiture of one of 
the most beloved and influential women of her time 
in America, but it has come to be recognized as a rare 
representation of ideal womanhood as it finds its 
fruition through a happy home, in the service of others. 
An indication of its widespread influence may be 
gained from the fact that since its publication in 1908 
thirty-eight thousand copies have been called for. To 
write such a book was a difficult and courageous task, 
involving necessarily a partial autobiography as well 
as biography. It broke through the long-cherished but 
unreasonable reserves of New England without invad- 
ing the sanctities of personality. This was done with 
a frankness and fulness that disarmed criticism and 
with a vividness that encircled it with fascination. A 
further frank revelation of the wealth of this ideal 
marriage and of Mrs. Palmer herself, “engaged in her 
magical art of transmuting our usual and necessary 
experiences into occasions of wonder, romance, and 
gladness,” was made by the publication by Mr. Palmer 
in 1915, under the title “A Marriage Cycle,” of the 
poems, long withheld, addressed to him by Mrs. 
Palmer. 

IV 

The contribution of this lifelong student of the sub- 
ject to Ethics—the most significant that any Ameri- 
can has made—has a unity, a vitality, and a cumula- 
tive value which only a careful and consecutive study 
of his successive volumes upon the subject can reveal. 

The greatest factor in this contribution lies in his 
unfolding of the meaning and worth of personality. 
The author of “The Nature of Goodness” and “Altru- 
ism” is one of the major prophets of personality. 

Another service which this wise man has rendered 
is to impart to all with whom he has come in contact 
the spirit of catholicity. The catholicity of his mind, 
together with a deeper sense of the beauty and nobil- 
ity of catholicity itself, came very forcibly to me in 
connection with his Earl lectures on English poets, 
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since published under the title, “Formative Types of 
English Poetry.” Having inquired of him previous to 
the course what poets he had chosen for the lectures, 
and learning that they included such contrasted poets 
as George Herbert and Alexander Pope, I expressed 
my surprise that one who loved Herbert could also ad- 
mire Pope. His reply was virtually that to be found 
in the introductory chapter of his volume :— 

How idle for us when we would read poetry to bring 

a standard of what all poets should be; and because on 

opening a volume we do not find this there, to close 

it again thinking it has no value for us; we don’t like 

it! “Like” or “don’t like,’ that is the test ordinarily 

applied; and nothing more surely hinders growth. We 

bring our prepossessions, our little fragmentary tem- 

peraments and expect the great man to have no other. - 

. It is the poet’s work to emancipate us from our- 
selves. ... Let us then be flexible-minded and, putting 
ourselves successively in charge of these men, let us 
endeavor to see the world as each of them saw it.* 


Professor Palmer’s knowledge of and love for poetry 
is itself a mark of his catholicity. He is par excellence 
the philosopher-interpreter of poetry, and, although he 
terms himself an “amateur,” brings to the understand- 
ing of poetry an acumen and breadth of outlook as well 
as a sympathy and reverence which render his contri- 
bution to the appreciation of poetry unique. 

For one poet in particular he has done an especial 
service of interpretation. When as a child he was 
named after George Herbert it was little dreamed that 
he would become his leading biographer, pursuing the 
facts of his life and work with painstaking persever- 
ance and accuracy and interpreting his poetry with a 
sympathetic insight such as few poets have received. A 
finer instance of the power to make an author removed 
from one’s own time by centuries live again can hardly 
be found than in the three attractive volumes entitled 
“The Life and Works of George Herbert” (1905). 

Perhaps the most characteristic contribution to spir- 
itual truth which Professor Palmer has made appears 
in his recent book, “Altruism.” It is gathered up in 
the word “mutuality.” Allusion has already been 
made to the spirit of mutuality in his class-room. In 
his lectures on “Altruism” he has given expression to 
this spirit and virtually made it the central word of 
his philosophy. It might well have formed the title 
of the book itself. As Emerson’s life philosophy is 
compressed in the word “compensation” and Royce’s 
in “loyalty” and Howison’s in “fealty” and James’s in 
“plurality,” so Palmer’s lies in “mutuality.” Mutual- 
ity is the state of mind that belongs to the conjunct 
self and to the society of such selves. To come to a 
full understanding of the meaning and significance of 
mutuality is the culmination of a long and persevering 
study of the moral nature of man. 

As is not seldom the case, the word itself, in the 
creative way in which he uses it, is greater than any 
definition of it. Yet his definition, too, is illuminat- 
ing, as definitions go: “By mutuality, then, I mean the 
recognition of another and myself as inseparable ele- 
ments of one another, each being essential to the wel- 
fare of each.” — 

I have called “mutuality” the heart of Professor 
Palmer’s philosophy of life. It is such because it is 
ingrained in the man. “All the best things are mutual” 
is a characteristic word of his. The rendering of ser- 
vice in the academic world to institutions and to men, 


especially young men, has been his habitual a y : 


self-indulgence. He knew the art of giving 

writing of “Gifts.” Altruism is with him no mere 

theme for a volume. It is part of himself. 
* “Formative Types of English Poetry,” p. bane 
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Waste in Publicity, How to Prevent It 


GEORGE R. DODSON 
Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo. 


LL SUCCESSES and all successful methods which 
may be useful to others should be reported in 

THe CuristiAN Register. This is why this 
article is written. For many years the Church of the 
Unity in St. Louis was at a great disadvantage. Its 
location was poor and growing worse, its plant inade- 
quate, and its services attended by few except its own 
members. A campaign of publicity was undertaken. 
The church began to grow and has rebuilt in one of the 
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congregations of the kind of people who care for the 
service of a Unitarian church. A series such as this is 
announced for several weeks in advance. A syllabus of 
the course is prepared and several hundred copies sent 
out through the mail. 

It is explained frankly that these are to be sermons, 
that they will be constructive, and that the services are 
religious, yet the latest views on evolution will be set 
forth. The printing should always be good and on 
good paper. I give a syllabus of one subject on the 
circular :— 

February 15. Social Evolution. What o’clock is it in human- 


ity’s great day? The natural history of freedom. Phases in 
the development of our race which cannot be skipped or antici- 


centres of civic 
life. The public- 
ity methods have 
been continued 
and the rate of 
growth in- 
creased. 

There are three 
possibilities 
about a church: 

1. The church 
may have no in- 
spiring, life-stim- 
ulating hope and 
courage- giving 
message. 

2.It could 
serve, and many 
need it, but it re- 
mains unknown. 
It cannot find its 
natural constitu- 
ency. 

3. It may offer 
a great, inspiring 
gospel, with win- 
Someness and 
power, and un- 
hesitatingly and 
successfully ad- 
vertise that fact. 

In case No. 1, 


advertising is- 


Church of the Unity 


UNITARIAN 


Waterman Avenue and King’s Highway 


Sunday Morning Sermons on 


Evolution and Religion 


‘*The application of noble ideas to life.’’ 
This, said Matthew Arnold, is the function 
of the preacher. In the effort to fulfill 
this function and in the conviction that 
there are no ideas too noble, too sublime, 
too beautiful to be set forth in a St. Louis 
pulpit and enjoyed and used by the people 
of this city, Dr. Dodson will give a series 
of sermons on EVOLUTION and its rela- 
tion to religious thought and life. 

Dates and subjects as follows :— 


11 (tomorrow)—The EVOLUTION 
Idea of God. 

. 18.—The EVOLUTION of Life. 

. 25—The EVOLUTION of Man. 

. 1—The EVOLUTION of Christian- 


. 8—The EVOLUTION of the Bible. 
. 15—SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 
. 22—Jesus in the Light of BVOLU- 


. 29—Climbing Toward the Heights. 


As the Church of the Unity is a Com- 
munity Church in the sense that it aims 
to serve all in the city who need and will 
accept of its services, announcement is 
made of these sermons as a matter of 
public interest. The definite aim of these 
discourses is to clarify thought on great 
themes, to distinguish the abiding reality 
of religion from its changing forms, to 
deepen and ennoble the emotional life, to 


make clear the larger outlines of social 
evolution, and thus afford guidance in 
meeting some of the many problems which 
press upon us today. 


“EVOLUTION OF MAN” 


Have you heard of Evolution and often 
wished you knew something about it? 
Have you wished you were young enough 
to go back to school or that scientific 
books were easier to read? Well, there is 
a chureh which exists to meet your needs, 
The sermon tomorrow will set forth in 
simple language and with clear illustra- 
tion the universally accepted scientific con- 
ception of the evolution of man. A flood 
of light is thrown upon human nature and 
social life, upon the moral and religious as 
well as the physical life of man, by this 
great idea. It helps us to live and is very 
precious for its own sake. If you are in- 
terested in these great matters, why not 
come and give this church an opportunity 
to serve you? 


The grandeur and beauty of the scientific 
conception of the evolution of life. One 
process from the electrons to the atoms 
forged in the mighty furnaces of the suns, 
to molecules, to colloids, to living forms, to 
man, to civilization, to the spiritual ideal. 
The ascent of life through eighty million 
years. Causes of arrested and reversed 
evolution. Unknown factors of evolution. 
The kinship of all life. Religious value 
of scientific knowledge. True religion has 
no deadlier foe than superstition, and 
superstition has no deadlier foe than sci- 
ence. The doctrine of evolution strength- 
ens the religion for which this church 
stands, that faith in the highest which is 
the impulse of human progress, man’s spur 
to loving action, man’s rest in the midst 
of sorrow, man’s hope in death. Those 
who wish to keep abreast of the best 
thought of our time and to adjust their 
ey | life thereto are especially in- 
vited. 


pated. The organic 
view of our race 
life as a_ process. 
First the blade, 
then the ear, then 
the full corn in the 
ear. Radical and 
conservative in so- 
cial and religious 
progress. Human 
evolution more and 
more “creative.” 
Why we cannot 
adopt the _ ldaissez- 
faire policy and “let 
evolution do it.” 
Rebuilding plants 
and animals to or- 
der. Plasticity of 
human nature and 
society. How -we 
are present at the 
unending creation 
and may get our sug- 
gestions adopted. 


The newspaper 
notices are dis- 
play advertise- 
ments with a few 
sentences indi- 
cating how the 
subject will be 
treated. They are 
constructed with 
the average 
thoughtful man 
in mind, the man 
who has heard of 


useless. People 
may come once, 
but they will not ga 
return. Case No. 2 is probably that of many Unitarian 
churches. Some churches have found a way to get into 
the third class. 

The methods to be described are not the only useful 
ones and are doubtless susceptible of improvement, but 
they have certainly proved effective in St. Louis. Our 
dependence is mainly upon letters to all the names on 
the mailing-list and upon carefully written advertise- 
ments in the Saturday morning paper. Most church 
advertising is wasted. It is instructive to read the an- 
nouncements on Saturday morning to see how many of 
them make one want to go to church. If too long, the 
notice will not be read. If too short it will be ineffec- 
tive.. If it promises the commonplace, it will not at- 
tract, while if it is sensational it will repel. It comes 
down to this,—that it is necessary to announce an 
interesting theme and give a brief indication of the 
fact that it will be treated in an attractive and helpful 
way. af 
¥ ae present a series of sermons on “Evolution and its 
Relation to Religious Thought” is drawing excellent 


these great 
themes and 
wishes he knew more about them. Some samples are 
given to illustrate what is meant by insisting that the 
value and effectiveness of these advertisements depend 
upon the amount of psychological insight and skill 
used in their preparation. If the writer had more of 
these qualities he would have greater success. In the 
accompanying “box” are three examples, the first a 
general notice, the second and third comments on par- 
ticular subjects. 

Short as these notices are, they serve to indicate to 
the discerning what is offered. The sensation-seekers, 
those who are looking for a Sunday morning vaudeville, 
those who want to hear an attack on somebody or some 
cause, who wish to take part in a man-hunt, and those 
who are the natural victims of irresponsible theorists, 
of “claptrap made flesh and dwelling among us,” are 
practically told in these notices to go elsewhere. 

The appeal is made to intelligent young people, to 
thoughtful people who are dissatisfied in their present 
church relations, to those who haye no religious home, 
and to the many good people who have tried irreligion 
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but.are coming back. The advertisement may be made 
to select the audience which in time becomes a congre- 
gation, a real church. 

~ Tt is true that these methods are not inexpensive, but 
when on Sunday morning the minister is greeted by 
some scores of people besides his own congregation he 
will feel repaid for the time and money spent. Further- 
more, the longer he continues these efforts, the more 
he comes to add to his homiletic frame of mind a pub- 
licity sense. He is always on the lookout for clear, 
forceful interesting ways of expressing the main fea- 
tures of our gospel, and he finds many of them in 
sermons, church programmes, and sometimes in the 
most unexpected places. 

The main thing, after all, is to justify the expecta- 
tions of those whom the advertisement attracts. The 
morning service ought to be maximized. There should 
be something in it to satisfy the intelligence. A high 
theme should be treated in a noble way. The preacher 
should be clear, but never talk down, never be afraid 
of talking over the heads of his hearers. They enjoy 
and are benefited by “listening up.” There should be 
a moral appeal, the esthetic sense should be stimulated 
and satisfied, and the whole service suffused with the 
spirit of religion, of hope and faith, of love and joy. 
The whole of the higher nature is thus touched and 
helped at once. A service of this kind is probably the 
highest that man can render to man. The church that 
strives constantly toward this ideal will not, of course, 
reach it, but it will succeed well enough for its purpose 
to be recognized, and it will not fail of support suf- 
ficient to enable it to do its work. 


The Melting-Pot of China 


The traveller starts from Peking to conduct a religious service 
in a mediaeval town in which not a new house 
has been erected for a century 


THOMAS VAN NESS 


Correspondent of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
II 


SHANGHAI, Curva, February 1, 1920. 


HE cars were unheated—that goes without say- 

ing; the roadbed was rough, the running-time 

slow. When at last the dreary little railroad 
station was reached my feet were so nearly frozen 
I could hardly walk. Off in the distance, a mile or 
more away, rose the dark walls of the town, with 
corner towers, and heavy guard-house over the huge 
central gateway. Small burros were at our disposal 
if we desired to ride, but in order to “heat up” we 
both decided on a brisk walk. Reaching the town, we 
entered through the gateway and passed under the 
wall, possibly twenty-five feet thick. The huge oaken 
doors with, their iron knobs hung askew on broken 
hinges, uncared for and useless as protection. 

A wide street, or thoroughfare, ran straight across 
the town to the gate-tower on the opposite side. This 
street was lined with one-story, or at best two-story, 
houses built of brick, plaster, or stone; but all of 
them with a single exception old, dilapidated, dirty- 
looking. Beggars accosted us from the beginning to 
the end of our walk, the dust blew up in our faces,— 
a dust made up of accumulations of filth. The ordi- 
nary occupations of life (washing, cooking, shoe-mend- 
ing, blacksmithing) were all going on in front of the 
houses and courtyards, just as they would on any sec- 
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ular day. Pigs, mangy dogs, children with dirty faces 
and begrimed clothes, were down in the dust, or run- 
ning along parallel with us, looking at “the foreign- 
ers” as though we were curiosities. Confused shout- 
ing in the direction from which we came caused us 
to turn around and then quickly step to one side in 
order to let a camel train of eight two-humped camels 
pass by, loaded with heavy coal bags, on their way to 
the western hills. ; 

In time we reached the opposite gate and passed out 
through the tunnel-like opening in the wall. Ashes 
and refuse were piled up in one of the corners, produc- 
ing a stench not altogether dispelled by the sharp wind 
blowing, A wide shallow river sprawling over the flats 
with a sluggish mid-stream current met our gaze on 
the other side of the town. This we crossed on a sub- 
stantial bridge described in Marco Polo’s history of 
China and for that reason still called by foreigners 
the Marco-Polo bridge. In the Venetian’s time it must 
have been an unusual structure and worthy of his 
praise; for the marble ornamentation, the carved fig- 
ures, and the balustrade, still in good condition, bear 
testimony to the excellent workmanship of the original 
builders. ; 

At the approaches there are tall stone tablets en- 
graved with Chinese characters. These tablets rest on 
the backs of the legendary tortoise to be seen in so 
many memorial places. They are encased in canopies 
bearing a remarkable similarity to the ecclesiastical 
baldachins found in the older Catholic churches of 
Italy. The roofs of these canopies are covered with 
splendid yellow tiles. Some of the tiles had fallen 
down and the shattered pieces were still on the ground. 
A twisted rococo marble column was broken from the 
corner of the principal building nearest the town, 
causing a dangerous slant. In consequence the whole 
structure is liable to fall at any moment. Who cares? 
It appears to be no one’s business to preserve public 
monuments. The modern Chinese go on their way 
asking only to be let alone so they may perform their 
daily occupations and live their own life. Even in 
Peking there is seemingly an obliviousness to past me- 
morials. Few hear the call, on behalf of the future, to 
maintain the artistic reminders of a glorious age in 
the history of the nation. 

Parallel to the bridge is a street somewhat cleafier 
than the one through the walled town. Near the cor- 
ner, on the side facing the river, is a dingy incon- 
spicuous building. 

It is the Christian Mission, Entering a courtyard, 
scrubby and ill-kept, we find on the right the minister’s 
house. Directly in front is a long low Chinese build- 
ing,—the church. A big bell, old and clipped, hangs 


upon the stump of a tree. When this is hit with a — 


wooden stick it summons the worshippers to service. 
The old man who performs this act has all the dignity 
of an American church sexton. There is much bowing 
and rebowing, and the shaking of one’s own hands. 
when we come into the minister’s house. Fortunately 
the sun shines brightly within, and tempers somewhat 
the icy atmosphere. There is no heating apparatus 
except a very small charcoal brazier in the little ante- 
room, upon which a kettle of hot water is steaming. 
Mild yellow tea is offered almost at once. It is so 
“orateful and comforting,” as the advertisement reads, 
that I indulge in three cups. Four young men from 
the government school are introduced. They are the 
ones who are going to “join church,”—to publicly pro-. 
fess Christianity. Fine fellows, two of them unusu- 
ally serious and intelligent. : eo 


Our party being now complete we cross the court- 
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yard, the old servitor banging the bell most vigorously 
in order to announce our coming. About forty-five 
persons are already present, all men except one woman 
on a back bench. Most of them are students. The 
principal of the school is on the front seat with two 
of the teachers. The interior of the little church re- 
minded me of schoolhouses in the rural sections of 
‘Maine, or some of the first religious buildings in a far 
Western State. I took for my text, “Know ye not 
that the spirit of God dwelleth in you,” and preached 
on the power to do and to become; exhorting these 
young men to grow, to develop, and to act unselfishly 
for their native land, for their neighbors. Service is 
the key-note of Christianity. 

I do not envy the position of the missionary who has 
charge of such a forlorn station as that of , but 
I respect him tremendously. Let every American be 
thankful that there are men and women willing to 
come away over here and bury themselves in out-of-the- 
way places, giving up, in so doing, physical comfort, 
pleasant surroundings, congenial friends, in fact 
nearly everything that makes existence pleasant to 
the ordinary person. Why do they do it? Because 
the desire to help humanity, to uplift the race, is 
stronger in them than the desire for ease or pelf.. They 
have their reward, however, in the confidence and love 
shown them by their converts and followers, by the 
influence they exert on these hidebound communities. 
The longer I stay in China the more am I convinced 
that the real power creating lasting sentiment is the 
missionary and not the newspaper editor or the selfish 
commercial promoter. 

‘But I am wandering away from this wonderful city 
of Shanghai. It was my intention to write of it when 
I first sat down to send a letter to Tun Recisrer. 
Shanghai, we are told, was mentioned in Chinese his- 
tory as far back as 250 p.c. It may be so, but the 
Shanghai of interest to the present generation is the 
one which had its birth in 1848 a.p. Before that there 
was only a dismal, dirty little village at this favored 
spot, one quickly passed by on the part of the Euro- 
pean traveller of the early Victorian period. It took 
the experienced eye of Captain Balfour to see the 
possibilities of the place and to select it as a site for 
British settlement in accordance with the terms of 
the Nanking Treaty. 

When Balfour along with Sir Henry Pottinger de- 
cided to make Shanghai the centre for English activity 
in Central China he showed a faith not shared by many 
others. What was there in the miserable morass and 
creek-cut country along the Whangpoo River to sug- 
gest a flourishing settlement? Nothing; yet to-day, 
as is well known, one of the most wonderful and active 
cities in Asia stands on that unpromising swampland. 
It needed years of labor and the expenditure of a vast 
amount of money to fill in the water-covered fields and 
at the same time to open up even narrow pathways 
for transportation purposes. A historian of the time 
says, “Never before, perhaps, had Europeans deliber- 
ately set themselves down to live in such a naturally 
uninviting spot.” It is well to keep this in mind when 
one is walking along the clean and well-kept asphaltum 
streets lined on either side by most attractive shops, 
or riding in swift-moving electric tram-cars past im- 
posing office buildings, churches, and hotels fully ri- 
valling in dignity, convenience, and expense those of 
London, Boston, Detroit, San Francisco. 

Who and what is to prevail here in Shanghai? That 


ig the question I ask myself now as the light fades 
from the sky and the boys have gone home in the 


san Gardens. Will those English boys “win out,” 
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or will the Japanese? Will the result be a composite, 
or will the Chinese in their strong silent way be the 
victors in the long run? -I climb up to an upper story 
where as I look out the window I see the river with 
its numerous boats. A compact French warship is 
close to shore; in mid-stream are three Japanese cruis- 
ers; the Union Jack floats over another man-of-war; 
and not far up-stream can be seen the tall smokestack 
and the white prow of the Wilmington, the Stars and 
Stripes at the stern. Do these warships represent the 
influence uppermost,—the strong amalgamating force? 
or do those peaceful missionaries on their knees in 
prayer down there at the Union Church? China is 
changing, it is being transformed; but what about the 
final result? Will there come forth from the melting- 
pot only another Golden Calf—or—or—something 
nobler, better? 


What the Interchurch Movement Needs 


Conceived in liberal principles, it has several great 
lessons yet to learn, which unspoiled and 
intelligent souls are trying to 
teach the leaders 


EDWARD H, COTTON 
his 


HE HISTORY of the Christian Church, since it 

| emerged from the ruins of the Roman Empire 

_ the most powerful organization in the world, 

has contained two epoch-making events. The first was 
the council of Chalcedon (451) at which a decree was 
passed assigning Constantinople jurisdiction over a 
new church to be known as the Greek Church as dis- 
tinguished from the Latin, or Roman, Church, The 
second was the Protestant Reformation. We are now 
entering a third epoch—that of organized co-operative 
world-wide activity. The Interchurch World Move- 
ment is the most comprehensive and daring enterprise 
ever undertaken by Christians; and I believe it holds 
the fate of the Protestant Church. About the Move- 
ment there is a singular promise such as we cannot 
detect anywhere else in the story of Christianity, be- 
cause for the first time the worth of the individual 


_is placed by the denominations above dogma, sect, 


ecclesiasticism, and church. Blessed be the signs that 
the denominations have caught a glimpse of the one 
underlying principle of Christianity—Unity of En- 
deavor. What would the great souls of the past say, 
who spoke and wrote to this end, if they could see 
the promise of its consummation? Channing and 
Parker, Beecher and Bushnell, Wayland and Brooks! 
But perhaps they do know and rejoice with us. 

Karly in the sixteenth century Europe was shaken 
by a great spiritual and ecclesiastical awakening, the 
result’ of which was a separation from the Church of 
Rome of the national churches of Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, and England. In addition, large 
elements of the populations of Germany, France, 
Switzerland, and Hungary were affected. This awak- 
ening has passed on into history as the Protestant 
Reformation. It was essentially a protest against the 
abuses of the Holy Roman Church, and it laid par- 
ticular emphasis on liberty of thought and personal 
right to approach God directly, without the mediation 
of pope or priest. The Reformation revealed at once 
elements of strength and of weakness. It was strong 
in its insistence that the pure teachings of Jesus be 
applied to daily living; it was weak in its organizing 
faculty. Indeed it was not an organization at all, 
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but a movement. As a movement it has succeeded 
gloriously because it has preserved for the world the 
character and gospel of Jesus. As an organization it 
has failed to such an extent that the possibility of its 
continuing much beyond this generation was beginning 
to be doubted by discerning church leaders. 

From the time of Luther, Erasmus, Zwingli, and 
Melanchthon, church divisions, the natural result of 
protest, have impaired the usefulness of the Protestant 
movement. Any person could found a new church 
provided he had the personality to gather a following 
and the genius to hold it, and he might, keep his little 
ecclesiastical organization entirely apart from the ac- 
tivities of other Protestant churches, too, if he chose 
to do so. The record of the nonconformist movement 
in England and of sectarian divisions in America re- 
flects in many respects no credit on Protestants. The 
last census found two hundred Protestant bodies in 
the United States, fifty more than had been found in 
the preceding census, and each one of the two hundred 
savored more or less of ecclesiastical independency. 


A Subtle and Powerful Influence has been at Work 


Suppose that the thirteen American colonies, as soon 
as they had secured their independence from England, 
had refused to organize, adopt a common constitution, 
and establish a central authority; or had even chosen 
to proceed on the basis of the weak Articles of Confed- 
eration. The result would have been the collapse and 
chaos. This was expected by the old European mon- 
archies. Fortunately the colonies had such men as 
Washington, Franklin, and Jefferson, who saw the posi- 
tive necessity of formulating a strong union of States. 
But Protestantism has not even gone so far as to adopt 
Articles of Confederation. Its divisions constantly 
increased; they were bitterly contested and rigidly 
maintained. The movement would have succumbed to 
internal dissension long ago had it not been for the 
pure essence of the teachings of Jesus emphasized by 
Luther and taught by choice spirits ever since. This 
fact and this alone has enabled the churches to survive 
crisis after crisis. 

For a long time sectarian difference was supported 
with bitter determination, but in the last quarter-cen- 
tury dogmatic assertions have been heard less often 


from Protestant pulpits, and within the last decade. 


persistent attempts have been made to assemble the 
churches on a federated basis of service to the com- 
munity, the result of which we see in the Interchurch 
World Movement of North America. 

Why have Protestant congregations largely given 
over their sectarian declarations? We may cite a num- 
ber of reasons: the effect on the popular mind of a 
greatly increased circulation of books and magazines; 
discoveries which have drawn societies together and 
made them much better acquainted; less interest in 
church affairs and more interest in secular affairs; 
and finally and most significant, expansion of liberal 
opinion. When the evidence is in and the case is closed, 
it is liberal teaching which has driven bigoted assertion 
from the field. How frequently we hear the comment, 
“Oh, people are much more liberal than they used to 
be.” Indeed they are, but only a few understand why 
they are. It did not merely happen that a divided 
and subdivided church, after centuries of contention, 
could meet last January at Atlantic City and draw 
up a platform of world-wide interchurch activity.. It 
did not merely happen that the Methodist could forget 
his method and discipline, that the Presbyterian could 
forget his distinctive form of church government, that 
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the Baptist could forget his insistence on an observance 
of the sacraments in their original pure form, that 
the Congregationalist could forget his Puritan inde- 
pendence. No, some subtle and powerful influence has 
been at work, some melting and harmonizing influence. 
If we are going to find it, we must look beyond the 
circulation of literature, beyond invention and secular 
effect; we must go to the very depths of human feeling: 
despair, aspiration, hope, love, contrition, and the grace 
of forgiveness. Then we learn that humanity is one 
society, a society of fathers and mothers, husbands and 
wives and children. Back of all our disputes, our 
misunderstandings, our divisions into nationalists, 
partisans, and denominationalists, is the redeeming 
assurance that we are brothers of one family under the 
Fatherhood of God. Verily a bright and shining goal 
and one toward which all races and conditions of men 
have been pressing from the beginning until now. 

Various influences have worked for this end, but no 
one of them has exerted the authority of the teaching 
and practice of Jesus. That this is so, men are dis- 
covering in larger and larger groups. The discovery 
comes to them with the thrill of a new and overpower- 
ing experience, though a number have always known 
the eestasy of it. 

For upward of a century a company of people, not 
large, not eager for distinction, has quietly taught the 
singleness of our human endeavor. Possibly this as- 
sembly was not anxious enough to extend its appeal 
and develop its frontiers. At all events it has not been 
at any time directly concerned with the upbuilding 
of an organization as such. After a hundred years this 
group does not include one hundred thousand persons, 
a number that is easily lost sight of when compared 
to neighboring communions numbering two and three 
millions. The hundred thousand could have been 
many times multiplied had certain leaders of the group 
devoted their distinguished abilities to organization 
and extension. Instead, these men, now listed among 
the nation’s great builders, preferred to spend their 
lives applying the principles of their belief to civic 
and benevolent welfare. The community derived last- 
ing benefit. The organization was left pretty much 
to take care of itself. Now this sort of teaching and 
practice, quite identical with that of Jesus, was sure 
to exert an extensive influence outside the limits of 
the communion which represented it. The genius of 
the Movement was the unobtrusive but effective way 
it had of instilling its theories into assemblies, organi- 
zations, legislatures, courts, and the souls of men. Yet 
so quietly has the leaven worked that to-day the very 
constituencies which have benefited most do not dream 
of the source of their conversion. The manner in 
which this liberalizing authority has determined the 
policies of states, the morals of communities, and the 
practices of neighboring communions is unwritten his- 
tory. Some day the story may be told, and then the 
motives of this fellowship of liberals will be found 
as self-renouncing as the motives of the Master himself. 

Liberal Christians have not asked for gallery ap- 
plause or a church powerful. That the effect of their 
teaching is evident in a more honest state, a better 
neighborhood, in breadth of personal vision and single- 
ness of spiritual conceptions, offers sufficient satisfac- 
tion. Still, they are human; and they have enough 
of a sense of humor to smile with good-nature at what 
recently happened at Atlantic City, when seventeen 
hundred delegates representing forty-two denomina- 
tions and eighty societies expressed the wish of fifteen 
million Protestants that an efficient Protestant federa- 
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tion be effected. Some must have been present at that 
thrilling conference who, when the programme of co- 
operation for world redemption was announced, turned 
back the pages of their church histories and discovered 
the source of that emancipating announcement, namely, 
the century-old entreaty for a unison of spiritual en- 
deavor revealed in the life of Jesus and taught with 
wisdom and patient faith by liberal Christians. 
: What a victory! A victory that is worth the re- 
: proach, isolation, and striving of a hundred years. 
The dream of the great liberals has become reality, 
the ideals of humble congregations are fulfilled, the 
| toil of far-seeing men and women is rewarded with a 
F crown of righteousness such as the world cannot give. 
As long as the position is won and the entrenchments 
consolidated, what difference does it make how it was 

: won or who fought hardest to win it? 

What of the future? Each division of an army has 

a regiment of engineers. This regiment is trained for 

a combat unit; but its chief work is to reconnoitre, 

prepare charts, construct bridges, open up lines of com- 

munication for supplies and for military movements, 

and—most important of all—to survey the prospective 

battlefield and prepare defensive and offensive works. 

In the despatches which described the first battle of 

Chateau-Thierry, wnen, in the historic days of June, 

1918, the second American division saved Paris and the 

Allied Cause, the Fifth and Sixth Regiments, United 

States Marines, were given the citations they deserved, 

but no one of the despatches mentioned the regiment 

of engineers which made possible the attack of the 

infantry. Later, when the Marines were hard pressed, 

the engineers went into action on their right and saved 

the day. When the engineers have completed their 

preparatory work in one theatre of action the regiment 

| moves up in the van of the army and prepares another 

battlefield. Certain peace-time movements require 

-units corresponding to engineer regiments. Through 

much practice the liberals among Protestants have 

become expert engineers; their task has long been that 

of opening up lines of communication and preparing 
the battleground for the infantry and the artillery. 

This vast enterprise of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment has its infantry and its artillery. It has not, at 
present, its corps of engineers. 
be a little disturbed at the results of their own work, at 
the demand becoming more and more insistent for a 
closer co-operation and for an advance over unsur- 
veyed lines of communication. The Movement needs 
the enriching and soul-stirring vision of liberal inter- 
pretations. It has the splendid evangelical fervor, the 
spiritual purpose. Could it include the prophetic mind 
and tried courage of free-thinking religion, it would 
derive a decided advantage, for we have to remember 
that a majority of Protestants are favorably disposed 
toward the broader-minded explanation. 

The bodies engaging in this world reformation cannot 
love their own sect more than they love Christianity, 
nor can they love Christianity more than they love 
their neighbors, for if they do they will defeat the pur- 
pose they have set out to achieve. The proposal of 
Prof. E. D. Burton of the University of Chicago that 
all Christian bodies be invited into the Movement re- 
ceived a high measure of approval. The Movement is 
not a denominational enterprise, it is a Protestant 
enterprise, and more than that, as an editorial in Tur 
CuristiAN Ruerster explicitly and finely indicated, it 
is a Christian enterprise, and its sole purpose is “to 
go about the world doing good.” 

Is it too much to say that the usefulness of the 
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Movement depends upon its readiness to be inclusive; 
that if it is world-wide in its objective it cannot follow 
a policy of exclusion? Thus far the answer in fact has 
not been in keeping with the promise of the programme. 
Those who call themselves liberals know the incon- 
sistency while they are hopeful of the better day which 
will see an end of prejudice and narrowness. 


The Hope of William Ellery Channing 


While the groups of liberals are waiting, there is 
much they can do in conjunction with the high purposes 
of the enterprise. They can assist in the community 
surveys, lend their presence to mass meetings and con- 
ferences of ministers and laymen. Ministers can pre- 
sent the Movement from their pulpits and enlist the 
sympathetic interest of their congregations. They can 
do what their predecessors have always done, contrib- 
ute the benefits of an open mind and a love of humanity 
which never has been withheld or limited by theo- 
logical prejudice against them. 

It may be that no single man ever did more for the 
coming of this day than William Ellery Channing. The 
concluding appeal in his discourse on the church is a 
masterpiece. The argument for “that noble associa- 
tion of all those who partake of the spirit of Jesus” 
never has been and never will be excelled. “Think no 
man the better, no man the worse,” he says, “for the 
chureh he belongs to, Try him by his fruits. Expel 
from your breasts the demon of sect, narrowness, 
bigotry, intolerance; ... it is the denial of the su- 
premacy of goodness; . . . one is there cut off from the 
free air, the cheerful light, the goodly prospects, the 
celestial beauty of the church universal. We have 
grown up under different influences. We bear different 
names. But if we purpose solemnly to do God’s will, 
nothing can divide us. Diversities of opinion may 
incline us to worship under different roofs, ... but 
in many great truths, in those which are most quicken- 
ing, purifying, and consoling, we all, I hope, agree. 

“There is, too, a common ground of practice, aloof 
from all controversy, on which we may meet: we may all 
unite hearts and hands in doing good, . . . in spread- 
ing intelligence, freedom and virtue, in resisting the 
abuses and corruptions of past ages, ... in enlight- 
ening and elevating the depressed portions of the com- 
munity, in sending God’s word to the end of the earth. 
The angels and pure spirits who visit our earth come, 
not to join a sect, but to do good to all. May this uni- 
versal charity descend on us, and possess our hearts; 
may our narrowness, exclusiveness, and bigotry melt 
away under this mild celestial fire. Thus we shall not 
oly join ourselves to Christ’s universal church on 
earth, but to the invisible church, to the innumerable 
company of the just made perfect, in the mansions of 
everlasting purity and peace.” 

There could not be a more complete expression for 
the Interchurch World Movement than this hope of 
Channing’s expressed nearly one hundred years ago. 
How like a prophecy reads his last recorded utterance: 
“Mighty powers are at work in the world. Who can 
stay them? God’s word has gone forth. A new com- 
prehension of the Christian spirit, ...a new rever- 
ence for humanity, a new feeling of brotherhood and 
of all man’s relation to the Common Father;. . 
these are among the signs of the times.” 

And the Fellowship of which he was the inspiration 
may continue to think and act in the spirit of that 
other word of his: “Cannot we, too, become heralds 
of that better day? Let our hearts bid it welcome! 
Let our lives reveal its beauty and power.” 
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From Heaven to Earth 
MARY WHITING 


I like to lie abed at night 

And hear the raindrops fall, 
The dreary drip, drip, never stops, 
There are sO Many, Many drops 
* I cannot count them all. 


I like to wonder where they’ve been 
And what strange things they’ve seen, 
. They’ve seen So much more than has man, 
_So much more than he ever can, 
~ They know what all things mean. 


-They know old Jupiter and Saturn 
And have, of course, seen Mars, 
They might have dwelt upon that sphere 
And accidentally dropped in here 
-. Or stopped on other stars. 


_Ah, ’tis a shame they cannot speak 
“- Above their drip, drip, drip, 
“Think of the news they could impart, 
They’d make old Aristotle start, 
In telling of their trip. 


Teacher Bird 
MARY BRADFORD 


‘Hach of the five grades in the little 
Barritt school was vying with the others 
to collect the largest sum of money for 
its Red Cross donation. The winning 
grade was to have a coveted Red Cross 
poster hung on the door of its room. 

The gong had rung, and, obedient to its 
eall, rows of children sat behind their 
small desks. Miss Jordan, teacher of the 
fourth grade, stood facing the room. 

““Before we begin work,” she said, “I 
want to tell the class that this morning 
we have added a whole dollar to our 
Red. Cross account,” and she opened her 
hand and showed the pennies, nickels, 
and dimes that the children had handed 
her’-as the ‘straight lines marched in. 
The children beamed and squirmed in 
their seats with-satisfaction. 

““A whole dollar in one day makes our 
showing. finer than ever,’ Miss Jordan 
went on. “And see,—it’s so hard to keep 
track of so many small coins,—I shall 
change them for a dollar bill out of my 
purse. Watch me count it,’ she added 
smiling. “It belongs to all of us.” Be- 
fore their eyes she counted out the money, 
an even dollar to a penny. ‘And here’s 
the dollar bill,” and she took a new bill 
from her purse. “I’ll spread it out here 
on top of the books on my desk, where 
we can all see it the whole morning.” 

“The day was warm and the windows 
were all flung wide. The scent of lilacs 
drifted into the room, and outside, the 
fresh green trees swayed in the warm 
spring breeze. 

“‘Deacher! Teacher! Teacher!” shrilled 
a saucy bird in the big oak-tree, the 
branches of which brushed the window. 
“Teacher! Teacher !” 

The children turned their heads and 
laughed softly. The bird:was a standing 
joke with them. 

“He’s on time, too, isn’t he?” said Miss 
Jordan. “We'll all watch him a minute 
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as he works on his nest,—isn’t it nice; 
he is such a friendly little schoolmate! 
See, he has a string in his bill, and here 
comes Mrs. Teacher Bird with some wisps 
of straw. The nest looks almost finished, 
doesn’t it?” The tame birds were build- 
ing in a crotch of the big oak, in plain 
sight of the windows. “Now, attention, 
and take out your drawing materials, 
please.” 

All that sweet spring morning the chil- 
dren worked patiently over their tasks 
though scents and sounds and glimpses 
tempted them constantly to let their 
thoughts wander far away from school. 
And throughout the morning at frequent 
intervals their little feathered playfellow 
mocked through the open window, 
“Teacher! Teacher! Teacher!” 

The noon hour was over, and once more 
Miss Jordan faced the orderly rows of 
children. ‘Children,’ she began, ‘‘we left 
the dollar bill on my desk this morning, 
you remember?” 

“Yes, Miss Jordan.” 

“When I came in at half-past twelve,” 
Miss Jordan’s quiet voice continued, “I 
couldn’t find it. It was careless of me to 
leave it unweighted. Has any one of 
you seen it?” 

“No, Miss Jordan,” the class answered 
promptly. 

“Suppose we all look for it for five 
minutes. It must be somewhere in the 
room. It could easily have been blown 
off the books by a sudden puff of wind. 
I know we'll find it.” 

But though the whole class searched 
anxiously and thoroughly, no green dollar 
bill could they find. The time lengthened 
from five to ten minutes and the search 
was still under way when Miss Allerton, 
the principal, happened to drop in on an 
errand. Of course the unwonted con- 
fusion had to be explained. 

“Tl ask in the other classes if any one 
has seen it,” said Miss Allerton, gravely, 
and in a quarter of an hour she was back, 
still grave, with the report that not a 
child in the other classes knew anything 
about the missing dollar. 

“Tm sorry it has happened, Miss Aller- 
ton,” said Miss Jordan so all the class 
could hear. “I’m positive it’s my fault 
for not putting a weight on it. It will 
come to light.” 

“T hope it will,” Miss Allerton answered 
as she left the room. 

“Come children, we can’t take any more 
time now for hunting,” said Miss Jordan, 
in her usual sweet-tempered way. “And 
don’t think of the missing bill. It’s an 
accident, nothing more, we all know that, 
and we. all know it’s bound to be found.” 

“Teacher! Teacher! Teacher!” jeered 
the little bird outside the window. 

“Why, I never thought of that,” said 
Miss Jordan as if answering him. “Maybe 
it did blow out the window! Shall we 
take the time now and go out and hunt 
instead of having recess later?” 

With one accord the children jumped 
up and tiptoed softly downstairs. Down 
on the playground they hunted high and 
they hunted low. How could a dollar 
bill have vanished so completely? And 
in the branches above two. busy birds 
went on building their nest, taking time 
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very often to peer dow out of bright — 


little eyes and call,— 

“Teacher! Teacher! Teacher!” 

“Never mind,’ said Miss Jordan, as 
she.marshalled her class into line. “We’ve 
done our best to find it. Now we'll for- 
get all about it, and it will turn up when 
we're least looking for it.” 

But for three whole days the missing 
dollar did not turn up. “But it will!” 
Miss Jordan assured her children and in 
no least way did her manner toward 
them change. 

On the fourth morritiss Miss Allerton 
again came .into the room and though 
she spoke in a low tone, the quick ears 
of the children heard her ask: “Has the 
dollar been found? Nothing like it ever 
happened in the school before.” 

And they also heard Miss Jordan an- 
swer very directly and finally: “It will 
come to light, Miss Allerton. It was en- 
tirely my fault and no way the fault of 
the children.” 

As the two teachers talked, “Teacher! 
Teacher! Teacher!’ shrilled through the 
window. So loud was the impudent little 
bird’s call that Bradley Palmer, who sat 
in a back seat, turned his head and saw 
the friendly little chatterbox hopping 
from limb to limb, with a straw dangling 
from his bill. Bradley’s eyes still watched 
as the bird reached the nest and began 
to tuck the straw into place, and as the 
busy little worker pulled and shaped the 
nest Bradley suddenly sat straighter and 
watched very hard indeed. 

Miss Allerton had gone, and Bradley’s 
hand shot excitedly into the air. 

“Yes, Bradley ?” 

At the permission, Bradley almost ran 
to Miss Jordan’s desk, and whispered 
something to her. Miss Jordan’s face 
lighted joyously and she said, “Come into 
the hall with me, Bradley.” 

A minute later she came back and said 
to the astonished class. 

“Bradley is going to climb up the oak- 
tree to look into Teacher Bird’s nest. 
There might be eggs in it,—or something 
else. He’s going to tell us. Let’s all 
stand at the windows and. watch,—very 
quietly,” as there was an instant scramble. 

Bradley threw his coat on the ground 
and “shinnied”’ up the tree trunk with 
monkey-like agility till he was in reach 
of the branches. Then it was the easiest 
thing in the world to climb to the nest. 
The children watched with interest, but 
also with manifest surprise that such 
an exploit should be permitted during 
school hours. Bradley’s head was level. 
with the nest, and the next minute he 
was peering into it. 


“Any eggs?” called Hlsie, oh, very 
softly. ee 
But instead of answering, Bradley 


turned a radiant face to Miss Jordan and, 
heedless of other studying 
shouted, “It is, Miss Jordan, it is!” and 
Bradley’s fingers worked something free 


from the woven nest and held it out’ 
The 


toward his gaping class. It was! 
green dollar bill itself! 


Thirty pairs of little feet danced up 
and down excitedly,—thirty jubilant chil-. 
dren hugged each other and Miss Jordan. 

“Teacher! Teacher! Teacher!” scolded 


classes, 


- enough to bow to a person. 
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the little bird, indignant to see a boy | every greeting to go unnoticed. 


so near his cherished nest. _ 

“Well, what did you take it for?’ Miss 
Jordan called to him softly and in the 
happiest voice, “and make us hunt every- 
where all these days? The wind did 
blow it out of the window, you see,” she 
said to the dancing children. 

“And he snatched it for his nest!” 
laughed Elsie. ‘Here’s Bradley.” 

In came Bradley, the detective hero 
of the hour. “Miss Jordan said. it would 
turn up when we weren’t looking for it,” 
he said contentedly, handing the bill to 
Miss Jordan with such an eloquent look 
in his eyes that Miss Jordan seemed to 
choke for a minute before she answered,— 
_ “Why, of course we all knew it would.” 

After each child had seen and handled 
the recovered treasure, she said,— 

“You found it, Bradley, so will you take 
it to Miss Allerton and tell her just 
where it was?” 

“Teacher! Teacher! 
a plaintive cry. 

“No, you can’t have it back,” said Miss 
Jordan. 

“No, and you couldn’t make Miss Jor- 
dan believe any of us took it, you old 
thief!” muttered Bradley, as he started 
across the hall to Miss Allerton’s office. 

When the time was up for the Red 
Cross contributions to be handed in, Miss 
Allerton came into Miss Jordan’s room 
and announced :— 

_ “Your class has won, Miss Jordan. It 


Teacher!” came 


stands one dollar and fifty cents in the | 


lead.” 

And so it came about that the much- 
desirel Red Cross poster was hung on 
Miss Jordan’s door and Miss Jordan and 
her class were grouped in front of it. 

‘Tet’s draw the teacher bird in one 
corner,” piped up one small member of 
the class. “He gave us a dollar!” 

“Gave back our dollar,’ laughed Miss 
Jordan; “but though he’s an old thief, he 
doesn’t know any better, and he did give 
it back in time, thanks to Bradley, though 
we would have won without him.” 

But just as a joyous little reminder, 
Miss Jordan sketched in one corner a 
cunning little bird, a dollar bill dangling 
from his beak. 


The Story of the Toadstool 
CLARA TAUSSIG 


I suppose you have all seen a toadstool 
with a broad red head studded with white 
dots. It really looks very stately in its 
searlet-colored dress; but no’ one deigns 
to touch it, for everybody knows that it 
is poisonous. Have you ever read the 
story of how it came to be? 

- Many years ago there lived a nobleman 
who was vain and haughty. He thought 
there was no one as handsome as him- 
self, and that everybody must admire him. 
He always wore magnificent costumes and 
looked with disdain upon those who were 


‘dressed simply. He took special pride in 


a purplish-red hat decked with two large 
white feathers. This he kept on his head 
all-day long. He refused to lift it long 
He allowed 


One day as he was stalking through the 
woods, his feathered red hat on his head, 


‘he met a vyenerable-looking man wearing 


a long gown and a small black cap. When 
the old man saw the nobleman he respect- 
fully lifted his cap, but the nobleman pre- 
tended not to see him. That aroused the 
stranger, who happened to be a mighty 
magician. He said, “Is it not customary 
here to raise one’s hat when one is prop- 
erly greeted?” “It is not my custom,” re- 
plied the nobleman, haughtily, as he 
pressed his hat more firmly on his head. 

“Ah, indeed!” said the magician. ‘’Tis 
well; your hat shall then grow to your 
head, so that you never need take it off.” 

Before the nobleman could protect him- 
self, the old man waved his magic wand 
and touched him with it. That instant 


the nobleman shrank into a large musbh-. 


room. Legs and body became the stem, 
on which rested a large red hat, and the 
feathers that had graced the nobleman’s 
hat became the white dots on the mush- 
room. 

There the nobleman stood and could 
not find comfort even in the idea that he 
might be admired as a mushroom, for 
people always spoke the warning: Do not 
touch; it is poisonous. 


The Coming Airplane 


Lieut.-Com. Albert C. Read, who com- 
manded the famous naval seaplane NC-4 
in its successful flight across the Atlantic 
Ocean, says that it will soon be possible 
to fly around the whole world in one day, 
if plans made by Bleriot and other French 
aviators are successful. By the aid of 
French inventions which are now being 
worked out, Bleriot thinks that airplanes 
will soon be able to go up 60,000 feet, and 
that at this height they should be able to 
make speed at the rate of one thousand 
miles an hour. 

Lieutenant-Commander Read thinks that 
the NC type of planes, now the largest, 
will in a few years be the smallest, and 
predicts that very soon it will be as safe 
to fly in an airplane as it is now to ride 
jin a trolley-car. The next time Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Read makes a flight over 
the Atlantic, he intends to take his whole 
family with him. 


Portrait Gallery for Trees 


During the war Great Britain had to 
sacrifice almost half her trees, and with 
that lesson in mind, and because our own 
fighting men at the front had to depend 
on the forests of France for many sup- 
plies, the American people are waking 
up to the need of caring for our own for- 
ests. And, aside from forests, in every 
part of the country trees have been 
planted in memory of men who died in 
the war. 

Now, with attention turned from more 
than one direction to trees, the American 
Forestry Association proposes to gather to- 
gether pictures of strange and noted trees 
from all parts of the world. The collection 
will be kept in Washington, D.C. Al- 
yeady many countries have ‘sent in pic- 
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tures. Africa has sent a picture of a 
sausage-tree with huge seed-pods that 
look like fat sausages. From our own 
country, of course the Sequoia, the Big 
Tree of California, will have its place, 
for it is the oldest of all living trees. 

Historic trees will be in the Trees’ Hall 
of Fame,—for instance, the Old Elm in 
Cambridge, Mass., under which Washing: 
ton took command of his troops; and the 
Peace Tree of Santiago, Cuba, under 
which the United States exchanged pris- 
oners with Spain. 

No doubt during the recent war many 
trees played their part, and when time 
has associated them with the heroic deeds 
they. shadowed they also will be added to 
the new portrait gallery for trees. 


Seeds for New Forests 


Thirty-five million tree:seeds (so they 
say, but I wonder who counted them) have 
been sent overseas from Boston. Great 
Britain, France, and Belgium will plant 
them, and in time new forests will spring 
up to take the place of those the war has 
levelled. Theodore Roosevelt would have 
been glad to see the tree seeds go on such 
a mission, for one of the many fine things 
he stood for was guarding and caring for 
the forests. The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation shipped the seeds, and the same 
Association urged the schools in every 
State of this country to remember 
January the sixth,—the anniversary of 
the death of Theodore Roosevelt,—by hold- 
ing exercises in regard to the saving of 
our forests. 


Cinderellas 


When Cinderella was whisked home 
from the ball, she left a silver slipper be- 
hind in her haste. In the story, a silver 
slipper seems a wonderful and a precious 
thing, but the time has now come when 
by wearing ordinary shoes or slippers we 
may all feel like Cinderella ; because when- 
ever a woman puts on colored kidskin 
shoes ‘she is wearing on her feet what is 
worth its weight in silver. Who hasn’t 
wanted to be Cinderella? Perhaps the 
Prince, and the pumpkin coach with its 
scurrying mice horses, and all the rest of 
the lovely story lurks just around the 
corner. If part of the story has come 
true, why not expect the rest? 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 
Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 
he Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 

and bequests from adults are much needed. 
Presmpent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
iss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Maas, 
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Consecration of the Unitarian Unit to Transylvania 


A NOTABLE AND SOLEMN SERVICE 
was held in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., on Sunday afternoon, March 7, to 
send solemn greetings to the Unitarian 
churches in Transylvania and to commis- 
sion a unit, consisting of Rey. Sydney B. 
Snow, Rev. Joel H. Metcalf, and Mr. Hd- 
ward B. Witte, to go to their relief. The 
devotional service was conducted by Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., assisted by Rev. 
Bugene R. Shippen of the Second Church 
in Boston. The music was given by the 
men’s choir, led by Dr. Richard C. Cabot. 
The service concluded with the com- 
munion. About one thousand people oc- 
cupied the Chapel to its seating capacity. 
The offering, given to relieve the dire need 
of the people in Transylvania, amounted 
to $934, which will be added to the fund. 
The principal elements in the worship, 
consecration, and commission were as fol- 
lows :-— 


Invocation. Rey. EUGENE R. SHIPPEN. 


ET US PRAY. Almighty God, look 
with favor, we beseech Thee, upon the 
purpose which has brought us together 
from near and far. We invoke Thy spirit 
in all our endeavors, seeking that wisdom 
from on high without which they labor in 
vain who would build. We believe that 
Thou hast Thyself touched the springs of 
pity within us, that Thou hast inspired us 
to consider the needs of our suffering 
brethren in the old home of our faith. 
May the founts of generosity be still more 
‘deeply stirred, issuing in sacrifices willing 
and abundant. Give us power to stretch 
hands across the sea to succor and to 
bless. Endow with supreme faith and 
conquering love those whom we are about 
to commit to go on mercy’s errand, and 
with all Thy giving give us grace to for- 
give as we would be forgiven. Thus would 
we be true disciples of Him who taught 
us to pray, saying :— 

Our Father who art in heaven, Hal- 
lowed be thy name, Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done on earth, as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give those who trespass against us, And 
lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil: For thine is the kingdom, and 
the power, and the glory, for ever and 
ever. Amen. 

Anthem: “Hymn of Praise” 
Dutch Folk-Song). 


Responsive Reading, followed by the Scrip- 
ture reading. Mr. SHIPPEN, 


(Ancient 


Prayer. Rev. Dr. Howarp N. Brown. 


GOD, who hast made of one blood 

all nations of men, and still more 
by Thy Spirit hast bound us together in 
bonds of brotherhood, whoever may fail 
to perform toward his fellow-man a 
brother’s part, help us to be true and faith- 
ful in that relationship. We remember 
in solemn gratitude before Thee those, 
near to us in faith, who in past ages made 
of their bodies a living wall of defence 
for Christian civilization, and by their 
courage purchased for all our Western 


world a great deliverance. And now that 
the sons and daughters of these heroes 


of an older time are grievously oppressed, 


with no power of their own to redress 
the wrong they have suffered, we make 
our prayers to Thee on their behalf; ask- 
ing Thy help that their spirit may not be 
broken by the yoke that they are made 
to wear; and that no tyrant’s foot may be 
able to crush out of them the faith and 
virtue implanted in their hearts. Shorten, 
we pray Thee, the day of their sore trial; 
release the rapacious grasp that has been 
laid upon them; and give them back the 
peace they once enjoyed. And, while 
their affliction lasts, give us, we pray, some 
power to strengthen their hands, to com- 
fort their grief and to relieve their dis- 
tress. We ask Thy blessing upon those 
who are to bear to them our greetings 
and our gifts; that, in our name, they 
may speak words of healing and help, 
and, with our means, they may turn much 
mourning into joy. Grant them wisdom 
for their difficult task,—such wisdom as 
Thy spirit teaches, to do a work which 
reconciles. and makes for righteousness 
and peace. Humbly and reverently before 
Thee we consecrate them to this mission 
of re-establishing the bonds of mutual af- 
fection and good-will. In Thy name we 
send them forth to repair, as they can, 
the ravages that war has made, and to 
stay the hand of plunder and rapine. As 
they go laden with our hopes and wishes 
for the success of their undertaking, so 
let Thy spirit attend them and keep them 
safe, and make their venture prosper- 
ous, and bring them back with a record 
of honorable achievement to unfold. We 
ask it, seeking to obey the precepts of him 
who has taught us how to be neighbor 
to one who has fallen among thieves, and, 
we trust, in the spirit of Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. 


Address. Rev. Wi~tL1AM H. DRuMMonD of 
London, England. 


I AM HERE to speak at your service this 

afternoon owing to a curious chain of 
events which, in the language of the 
world, we often describe as happy chance, 
but which in the simpler and truer lan- 
guage of religion we may ascribe to the 
guiding hand of God. I am here to speak 
a few words about the special work to 
which our friends are to set their hands, 
and I have been asked to do so because I 
have clasped hands myself in recent 
months with many of the men whom they 
are to succor; and I have heard from the 
lips of these nen of the needs which they 
are going to supply and of the suffering 
which they will seek to heal. 

Our friends are going out to Transyl- 
vania, which was formerly the eastern 
province of the Kingdom of Hungary, 
which is known to students of religious 
history as the home of religious freedom 
in Hurope. They are going out with a 
special mission of help and friendship to 
the ancient Unitarian Church which goes 
back to the century of the Reformation, 
and which ever since that time has stood 
firm just for the things for which we 


stand to-day—liberty of conscience, public 
freedom, a learned ministry, and the 
simple worship of God. It is a church 
which has had a strange and adven- 
turous history, which has passed ofttimes 
through the trials of persecution which it 
has survived unscathed into the modern 
world. At the present time it numbers 
some one hundred and seventy congrega- 
tions, about eighty thousand enrolled 
church-members and a large body of pious 
and well-equipped ministers. It has 
schools and charitable institutions, and it 
has a ‘theological faculty for the training 
of its ministers. 

During the war we were cut off from 
these people. They were on the other 
side, though I am convinced by no will 
of their own, and certainly animated by 
no feeling of hostility to ourselves. And 
then when the war was over, and before 
it had been possible to establish natural 
means of communication, word reached us 
that our Unitarian friends with whom in 
the past we have had so many pleasant 
and intimate ties, were suffering griey- 
ously, not only from the drain of war,— 
and I venture to think that only those 
who have been out themselves in South- 
eastern Europe can have any conception 
of the way in which all the vital forces 
have been drained away from millions of 
people,—but they were suffering not only 
from the devastation of war but even 
more, owing to the military occupation by 
the Roumanian Army, and now by the 
complete transferrence, under the terms 
of the peace treaty, of their own land 
from its ancient allegiance to Hungary to 
the quiet alien civilization of Roumania. 

When I was sent out in the name of 
the British and Foreign and the American 
Unitarian Associations last October I had 
the privilege of meeting the aged Bishop 
Ferencz, and talking with many of our 
ministers and people, and of forming a 
fairly accurate idea both of their present 
sufferings and of the dangers which 
menace them in the future. And I was 
also made very acutely aware of some- 
thing else, namely, of the deep feelings of 
friendship for ourselves that are cherished 
by these people, and of their unshaken 
confidence in us, the Unitarians of Amer- 
ica and of England, to see that justice 
is done to them, that help reaches them 
before it is too late, and that, however 
dark and perilous the way may be which 
they would have to tread, they would at 
least feel that they have the support of 
our earnest sympathy and our unceasing 
prayers in their peril. 

It is perhaps partly due to the reports 
which I was able to bring back from 
Transylvania that we are assembled in 
this Chapel this afternoon in order to 
commission a unit to go forth as bearers 
of our help and good-will. I cannot de- 
scribe to you my own feelings of gratitude 
and of gladness that in the generosity of 
your hearts you have found the means to 
send out this succor—eyen more, that 
three men of our own church have been 
eager to go out on this strange adventure. 
You who are left behind will follow them 
on their way with eager interest, and I 
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am sure that you will support them and 
hold up their hands by your most gen- 
erous gifts, so that never at any time will 
they feel, “No, we cannot give the help 
that we would, because of the means that 
are lacking.” 

There may be severe shortage of food 
in many of our congregations. I know 
that there is a terrible shortage of warm 
clothing and of all the elementary com- 
forts of life which come to us so simply 
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my own land across the ocean, there has 
come over another call, “Come over into 
Transylvania and help us!” It is the 
call of our brothers and sisters, of our 
fellow-believers, and we are answering the 
call as best we can by commissioning three 
friends who will be our messengers, and 
the bearers of our gifts. We know not, 
even as Saint Paul knew not, what the 
issue may be of this act of obedience to 
a divine command; but this we do know,— 
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more prolonged, perhaps more heartbreak- 
ing warfare against what the apostle 
called “the rulers of the darkness of this 
world,” against sin and sorrow, against 
desolation and despair. The good soldier 
of Jesus Christ who in this chapter is sum- 
moned to “fight the good fight of faith’ 
is no truculent warrior or ruthless in- 
vader. His weapons are spiritual—the 
arms of a Christian chivalry. He bears 
the shield of faith. He is girded with the 


The Commissioners of the Unitarian Churches to Transylvania 


JOEL H. METCALF 


every day, and these are the things which 
you can supply through the hands of our 
friends. But even more you can send 
something else. All these gifts of theirs 
will be in a very real sense sacramental ; 
they ‘will be the living symbols of divine 
reality, for with every gift there will go 
the love that inspires it. And there in 
that distant land there are people who 
hunger for our sympathy, who are asking 
us to send them, not so much the bread 
which perishes, but that bread which 
comes down from heaven and gives life 
to the souls of men—even the friendship, 
the pitifulness, the sympathy, the divine 
benignity which God Himself has breathed 
into our hearts. 

There came a day in the life of the 
Apostle Paul when he heard a strange 
voice saying to him, “Come over into 
Macedonia and help us’; and the apostle 
obeyed, and went forth into the strange 
land not knowing what he did or whether 
any great result would flow from his 
work. ‘ 

But on that day, and through that 
simple act of obedience, the Christianity 
of the Western world was born. And 
now to us people gathered here, and to 
our congregations in this country and in 


SYDNEY B. SNOW 


that we are under the guidance of God, 
and that whatever happens in the future 
in this troubled and war-worn world we 
shall have done something to draw closer 
the bonds of human brotherhood and to 
extend the divine kingdom of righteous- 
ness, love, and peace. And so with these 
prayers to God, and with congratulations 
upon their happy lot, I wish our three 
brothers Godspeed upon their divine ad- 
venture. Amen. 


Address. Rev. SAMUEL A. Eniot, D.D., 
President of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


i Y BRETHREN, be strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of His 
might. Put on the whole armour of God, 
that you may be able to stand ... in the 
evil day, and having done all, to stand. 
Stand therefore, having your loins girt 
about with truth, and having on the 
breastplate of righteousness; and your 
feet shod with the preparation of the 
gospel of peace. ... Take the shield of 
faith,...and the helmet of salvation, 
and the sword of the Spirit.” 
That is the description of an armor 
adapted not for bodily conflict or sudden 


assault, but rather for the more patient, 


EDWARD B. WITTE 


breastplate of righteousness. He wears 
the helmet of the hope of salvation. His 
feet are shod with the preparedness of the 
gospel of peace. 

These friends and comrades of ours are 
to go forth, as your representatives and 
ambassadors, panoplied in that armor. 
They go not in the authority of official 
station or with display of force, but 
“strong in the Lord and in the power of 
His might,” a power which is not a trophy 
captured in fight, but which is the fruit 
of potent communion in spirit and in 
truth with the permanent sources of 
strength. 

The people they are to visit have been 
unwillingly and violently separated from 
their old relationships. The fond at- 
tachments of many generations have been 
broken. ‘They are strangers in their own 
home. They are foreigners in their na- 
tive land. They are in it and yet not of 
it. They have been blinded by terrible 
calamities and stunned by the lightning 
stroke of disaster. ‘They need to have 
their lamps relit and their fires rekindled 
with the blessed warmth of fellowship 
and fraternity. They need the healing 
balm of sympathy and the consolations of 
Divine grace. 
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-'T eannot but pray and believe that the 
coming of this mission of reconciliation 
and brotherhood will be to many of the 
people of the despoiled and suffering 
churches of our faith in distant Transyl- 
vania like the spring sunshine breaking 
over the peaks of the Carpathians, flush- 
ing the cold snows and suffusing with 
color those windswept moors, bringing 
life and warmth again to a wintry land, 
and prophesying of larger and brighter 
days to come. 

My friends and fellow-workers, well- 
beloved and trusted, it is not to the pas- 
times of an idle hour nor to a rambling 
pleasure excursion that we invite you. 
Rather, we summon you to endure hard- 
ness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. We 
send you where brutal passions have ruled 
and where desolations have visited the 
earth. You go to heal the broken-hearted, 
to restore sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty those that are bruised, to open 
the door of utterance to those that are 
in the bondage of silence. You go to help 
a tortured and anxious people to bear 
adversity bravely and to suffer wrong 
without being brought under the sway of 
revengeful passion. You go to assure 
them that though cast down they are 
not forsaken of their former friends, and 
though troubled on every side they are 
not destroyed. Give them your own 
shields of faith and your own helmets of 
salvation. Gird them with the breastplate 
of righteousness and the sword of the 
spirit, that “in afflictions, in distresses, in 
stripes, in imprisonments, in watchings, in 
fastings; by pureness, by longsuffering, 
by kindness, by love unfeigned,”’ they may 
approve themselves unto God. 

The commission which I shall hand to 
you gives you nothing that you do not 
now possess. You take to this adventure 
just what you have brought to this place: 
your passion for service, your proved fidel- 
ity, your vows of devotion to the service 
of God and man. That inward call to this 
high service is the supreme preparation 
for your work. That divine fire in your 
own hearts, something we can neither give 
nor take away, will animate you through 
whatever hardships you may have to en- 
dure. By its light you will be guided in 
perplexity, by its warmth you will revive 
the hearts that are chilled and despondent. 
You are to deal with sensitive spirits, to 
lift heavy burdens, to lighten sorows, to 
heal enmities, to preach good-will, and 
on such an errand your own quick sym- 
pathies and abundant good cheer, your 
constancy .in beneficent activities, your 
disciplined indignation against wrong, 
your spiritual vitality, are at once your 
commission and your enduring strength. 
Permit us only to believe that whatever 
labors await you, you will not find your 
compassion dimmed or your force abated 
by the memory of this hour when your 
friends gather in this hallowed place to 
bid you Godspeed upon this errand of 
Christian Fellowship and Service. 

I shall hand to you your passports, the 
credentials of the Department of State, 
the commendation of the officers of the 
American Red Cross, a letter to the Sec- 
retary of Foreign Affairs at Bucharest 
from Mr. Lahovary, the Roumanian 
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Chargé d’Affaires at Washington, per- 
sonal letters of introduction to the Ameri- 
can Minister at Bucharest, a letter missive 
addressed to the Bishop and Consistory 
of the Unitarian Churches in Hungary, 
and in triplicate form your commissions. 
The instructions in the document which 
I proceed to read are to be interpreted 
in the light of your experience and 
adapted in accordance with your best 
judgment to the conditions by which you 
will from time to time be confronted. 
They are not to be considered as manda- 
tory, but as indicating our present fore- 
cast and as opening to you unsheltered 
responsibilities and spacious outlooks. May 
God sustain the purpose of your hearts 
and give you grace and strength to honor 
and fulfil the promptings of His spirit. 


THE COMMISSION 


To Sypngey B. Snow, Jorn H. METCALF AND 
Epwarp B. WITTE. 


Greetings: 


By the authority given me by the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, and having 
confidence in your energy and discretion, 
I commission you to go in behalf of the 
Unitarian Churches of the United States 
and Canada upon a mission of reconcilia- 
tion, practical sympathy and spiritual 
fortitude to the ancient Unitarian 
Churches of Transylvania, whose minis- 
ters and people are now in distress of 
mind, body and estate. You are commis- 
sioned to bear to these fellow-workers 
assurances of the good-will of the Ameri- 
can Unitarians, to offer to them such 
relief for their necessities as the re- 
sources at your command may-~ permit, 
and to do what you can to upbuild the 
courage and perseverance of the churches. 

You will proceed as early as possible to 
London and there present our greetings 
to the officerS of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, whose interest in 
your mission has already been cordially 
expressed. You will then go on to Paris 
and there confer with the officers of the 
American Red Cross. From Paris you 
will travel direct to Bucharest and present 
your credentials to the proper authorities 
of the Roumanian Government, to the 
American Minister at Bucharest, and to 
the local officers of the American Red 
Cross. Mr. Snow will then proceed by 
rail to Cluj, present the accompanying 
letter missive to the Bishop and Consis- 
tory of the Unitarian Churches in Tran- 
sylvania, and take counsel in regard to 
the best means of reaching and aiding the 
scattered churches. Mr. Metcalf and Mr. 
Witte will conduct the supplies and stores 
to Brassov and there they will be rejoined 
by Mr. Snow or receive his instructions. 
You will establish banking facilities pre- 
sumably at Bucharest and probably also 
at the best centre for your work in Tran- 
sylvania. It is hoped that the Consistory 
will designate one of their own number, 
or a properly qualified person, to accom- 
pany you upon your visits as eee and 
interpreter. 

You will be at pains to pateonally visit 
as many of the Unitarian ministers and 
churches as possible, but you will keep 
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the distribution of money and supplies 
entirely in your own hands. You will 
scrupulously refrain from political argu- 
ments. The discussion of the vexed ques- 
tions of national boundaries or racial 
domination does not enter into the pur- 
pose of your mission. You are to be pri- 
marily the ambassadors of American sym- 
pathy and good-will, the distributors of 
such material relief as circumstances may 
make possible and justifiable, and the 
bearers of a message of spiritual forti- 
tude to the churches. 

We commend you to the courteous con- 
sideration of the authorities of the differ- 
ent countries through which you will jaur- 
ney and to all others who may be helpful 
to you in the promotion of the purposes 
of your mission. 

We commend you in our prayers to God, 
in whom is your trust and confidence. 
As you minister to others you will your- 
selves be ministered unto by invisible 
allies. Your security will be complete for 
underneath are the everlasting arms. 

Given at Boston in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts on March 7, 1920. 


(Signed) Samuet A. HLior 
President of the Association. 
A true copy. Attest: 
(Signed) Louis C. CornisH 
Secretary of the Association. 


God save the free churches of Tran- 
sylvania. 
[Srax] 
Response. Rey. Sypney B. Snow. 


R. PRESIDENT, on behalf of the 
members of your relief unit, in deep 
humility but with full consciousness of 
the great responsibility intrusted to us, 
I. accept your commission. We will do 
our utmost to Garry out the terms of your 
instructions, interpreting them, as you 
have said, in the light of our experience 
as we progress in our work. We will 
carry and do our best to distribute the 
material aid so generously given by the 
Unitarians of America, but in the spirit 
of our free churches will not be bound 
by the name “Unitarian” where we find 
want and need. We realize, however, 
that we carry more than material aid to 
our brethren in Transylvania, that we are 
messengers of your good-will, that in our 
presence we symbolize the Christian broth- 
erhood which has prompted this offer- 
ing, which has commissioned this unit, 
which has brought this company together 


—a brotherhood wider than the sea, that 
‘steps over the line which war has drawn. 


Within the last few years thousands 


of young men animated by holy purpose 


have crossed the sea to engage in the 
cause of right with their brethren. We 
are happy to be numbered among the first 
to cross the seas with the same holy 
vision, to begin to heal the breach, to 
undo the ravages of war, to draw together 
again the scattered and separated peoples 


of the earth, members in the family of 


God. We are asking of you, of this 
company, not only your gifts, not only 
‘the support of your good-will, but the 
comfort of your prayers’ as we 80 upon 
our milesion. : 


Prat Ip | 
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Announcement. Rev. Dr. BRown, . - — 

This service is to conclude with a com- 
munion service in which all here present 
are inyited to join. Those who wish to 
partake of the bread and wine are kindly 
requested to come to the communion rail 
after the three men whom we are sending 
into a far country have been served, 


After the reading of the service the com- 
munion was served, Rey. Dr. Brown being 
assisted by Rey. Louis C. Cornish, Rey. 
Eugene R. Shippen, and Rev. Henry W. 
Foote. The three members of the Unit, 
accompanied by Rey. Mr. Drummond, par- 
took of the communion, and were followed 
by many of the congregation, 


Notable Meeting on Young People’s 
Sunday 


CLARA BANCROFT BEATLEY 
Disciples Guild 


The stormy weather did not keep large 
delegations of young people from the 
meeting of the Boston Federation held 
at the Second Church, Audubon Road and 
Beacon Street, Sunday, January 25, in the 
afternoon at four o’clock, and continuing 
through the evening, 

Rey. Eugene R, Shippen, the minister 
of the Second Church, presided at the 


“afternoon session and gave the friendly 


address of ‘welcome. Rey. Louis C. 
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Dethlefs of Medford, preached the ser- 


mon, stirring all with the desire for a 
larger enthusiasm for discipleship. © 

The president of the Boston Federation, 
Mr. Danforth Lincoln of the Nathaniel 
Hall Guild, presided at the business meet- 
ing which followed. Upon calling the 
roll, it was found that nearly all of the 
organizations represented had _ partici- 
pated in one way or another in the church 
services of that day. The largest repre- 
sentation was from Brighton, which had 
an attendance of eighty-four per cent. of 
its membership. Other large percentages 
of attendance were from the Nathaniel 
Hall Society, the Winkley Guild, and from 
the Union at Hyde Park. Mr. Malcolm 
Merrick, chairman of the social committee, 
made a plea for a larger attendance at 
all social gatherings, that the members 
of the various Unions might come to 
know one another in friendly comrade- 
ship. Supper followed in the beautiful 
upper room, which had been prepared by 
Second Church friends in co-operation 
with certain of the Unions assigned for 
serying at this meeting. 

After a social half-hour came the even- 
ing meeting. Mr. Lincoln presided. His 
choice of seryice and of hymns was most 
appropriate, harmonizing with the address 
of the evening. 


O thou in all thy might so far, 
In all thy love so near; 

Beyond the range of sun and star, 
And yet beside us here! 


VIEW OF ELIOT SQUARE IN 1844. 
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Rey, Joel H. Metcalf of Winchester 


‘spoke upon “The Religion of the Stars.” 


It was a new thought to many that we 
are reading history when we look at the 
starry heavens. It was a novel idea to 
consider our earth as a star of the “Milky 
Way,’ whence one may contemplate a 
journey to one of those distant stars seen 
in that wonderful span of the heavens, 
establish a telescope there, and look back 
upon the earth and behold historic events 
of different ages in the making. As Mr. 
Metcalf talked, the journey seemed an 
easy and probable one. The thought of 
the immensity of space was quieting and 
reassuring. One could behold with Matthew 
Arnold,— 


A world above man’s head to let him see, 
How boundless might his soul’s horizon be! 


The young people and their elders who 
were fortunate enough to attend will not 
soon forget this inspiring meeting. The 
beautiful Second Church was in itself an 
influence of strength and beauty, the pres- 
ence of Mr. Shippen and of several minis- 
ters with their groups of young people 
gave elevation to the service, while the 
reverent leadership of youth made a spirit- 
ual appeal that searched the heart. 

Mrs. Atherton and the members of her 
committee that co-operated in securing 
the observance of Young People’s Day 
should be congratulated upon the achieve- 
ment. 


Vereen 


. THE FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY 


1632 1920 


This church is in direct line with the Pilgrims, and now at the Celebration of the Tercentenary of the Landing 
of the Fathers it is felt desirable to restore the building and raise a fund to keep it in thorough repair, thus 
forming a worthy memorial of New England’s historic past. 
$50,000 is needed, the income of which will keep the church and grounds in repair. Already $18,000 has been 
raised by the members of the congregation and from members of families who have at some time attended the 


church. The help of interested friends will be gladly welcomed. Subscriptions to be sent to the Treasurer, 


GoRHAM RocmErRs, 
71 Monmouth Street, 
Brookline, Mass. 
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HE PROBLEM of pro- 
viding war-memorial 
tablets was solved by the 
First Church in Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. by haying 
hymn-board panels de- 
signed by Mr. Charles Col- 
lens and unveiled on a re- 
cent Sunday in memory of 
two young women who gave 
their lives in the service 
of their country Each 
panel is of oak, measuring 
twenty by forty-two inches, 
beautifully carved, display- 
ing symbolic figures of Joan 
of Are and of Florence 
Nightingale, and enriched 
by touches of color on the 
crosses and on the heraldic 
shields 
The panels are placed on 
either side of the chancel 
and commemorate the self- 
acrificing devotion of Miss 
Eleanor Saltonstall, who 
died after having won the 
Croix de Guerre in the ser- 
vice of the Army of France, 
and of Miss Dorothy Webb 
Crosby, who died in the ser- 
vice of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Army of the 
United States The cuts 
presented herewith will be 
of value to church commit- 
tees looking for suggestions 
for memorials that will be 
at once beautiful, dignified 
and a corporate part of the 
church building 
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Beautiful Examples of War Memorial 


Names for Hostel Rooms 


To the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Some weeks ago you printed a notice 
asking all ministers in the fellowship to 
indicate by letter which names of minis- 
ters in our fellowship should be given 
to the rooms in the Ministers’ Hostel at 
16 Beacon Street. There were only two 
restrictions—that the selection should be 
confined to deceased ministers, and that 
Channing’s name should not be considered, 
as the Hall at 25 Beacon Street already 
bore his name. 

The five men receiving the largest num- 
ber of votes are Theodore Parker, Ed- 
ward Syerett Hale, James Freeman 
Clarke, Robert Collyer, and Henry W. 
Bellows, and the rooms accordingly carry 
these five honored names. These names 
were very far in the: lead. 

Ten men received a considerable num- 
ber of votes. They were Thomas Starr 
King, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Minot J. 
Savage, Charles G. Ames, O. B. Frothing- 
ham, J. W. Chadwick, William G. Eliot, 


Charles Carroll Everett, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, and Frederick Hedge. 

It is interesting to note the wide range 
of choice in the remaining votes. The 
following list includes those who re- 
ceived ten votes or under: Brooke Her- 
ford, Thomas Slicer. J. W. Conkling, 
Samuel Longfellow, George D. Sanders, 
Andrew P. Peabody, James Freeman, 
William Bentley, Jonathan Mayhew, Will- 
iam. H. Furness, Charles E. St. John, 
Grindall Reynolds, Theodore C. Will- 
iams, Samuel J. May, Abiel A. Livermore, 
William R. Bilger, George 3B. Foster, 
George Putnam, Joseph Priestley, Rush 
Reed Shippen, Henry Wilder Foote, Jo- 
seph Tuckerman, John Snyder, Orville 
Dewey, Cyrus Bartol, Charles Chauncey, 
Eliphalet Porter, Ezra Stiles Gannett, 
Jared Sparkes, Samuel J. Barrows, Sam- 
uel J. Calthrop, J. H. Allen, Ichabod 
Nichols, Samuel Johnson, Samuel H. 
Winkley, John Howard, John Pierpont, 
Elder Brewster, Preserved Smith, John 
F. Moors, Thomas Hill, Edmund H. Sears, | 
Francis Tiffany, Henry Ware, Frank Ww. 


Gilmore, J. L. Seward, George Ripley, 
Stephen H. Camp, Alvin Bailey, Austin 
Garver, John H. Haywood, Caleb yo 
Bradlee, Stopford Brooke, George W. H. 
Hosmer, Hosea Ballou, Horace Bushnell, 
and Socinus. 
Louis C. CorNnisH, 
For the Committec on the Ministers’ Hostel. 


Phonograph Records for the Blind 


The Special Aid Blind Relief Corps 


proposes to establish a lending club of 
phonograph records for the use of its blind 
friends who have phonographs. 


blind. As much of its value lies in a 


‘changing variety of music, more pleasure 


can be given to a greater number through 
frequent exchange of even a few records, 


than through gifts made outright to in- 
‘dividuals. 


Will you help us start this 
enterprise by giving us records or th 
money to buy new ones? Please se t 


Miss M. G. Reed, 11 asec Bt at, 


' Boston, Mass. — 


The pho- 
nograph is a wonderful resource for the 


A 
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News in the Iowa Association 
Increasing the trust funds against the days of 
expansion— Parish activities 


’'The trustees of the Iowa Unitarian As- 
sociation held their midyear meeting in 
Des Moines, Wednesday, January 28, all 
of the trustees being present except Dr. 
Hoskins of Sioux City and Mr. Silliman 
of Iowa City. The principal business was 
publicity and the sale of the real estate of 
the society in Cherokee. The property has 
been sold for $10,000, which will be added 
to the trust funds of the Association, the 
income to be used. The principal will re- 
vert to Cherokee in case of the revival of 
the local society. 

An exchange of pulpits was arranged 
for Sunday, March 7, as follows: Mrs. 
Lambert of Humboldt with Mr. Snyder 
of Sioux City; Mr. Leavens of Omaha 
with Mr. Silliman of Iowa City; Mr. Ree- 
man of Des Moines with Mr. Evans of 
Davenport. (Lincoln and Keokuk have no 
ministers at this time.) Another schedule 
of exchanges was provisionally agreed to 
for May 9 as follows: Mrs. Lambert with 
Mr. Evans, Mr. Silliman with Mr. Snyder, 
and Mr. Leavens with Mr. Reeman. The 
question for discussion was, “My Greatest 
Present Problem.” It developed that this 
is young people’s work. The discussion 
also included the matter of readings for 
responses and worship, Mr. Leavens pre- 
senting a collection of selections for the 
latter, upon which he has been engaged. 

Mr. Carl B. Wetherell made a schedule 
of visits to the churches. in Iowa and 
Nebraska, beginning at Davenport, Mon- 
day, January 26, in the interests of the 
Laymen’s League. His happy and force- 
ful way of presenting the purposes of the 
League met with a generally favorable 
response from all the men with whom he 
met. Churches of this district now all 
have chapters of the League except Iowa 
City, where conflicts in dates prevented 
the requisite number of men from meeting 
Mr. Wetherell. Sioux City and Humboldt 
had already made their organizations 
prior to Mr. Wetherell’s visit. 

Rey. Hugh R. Orr of the Department of 
Religious Education has been engaged in 
an itinerary as follows: Davenport, Febru- 
ary 6 and 7; Iowa City, February 8 and 
9; Des Moines, February 10; Humboldt, 
February 11; Sioux City, February 12; 
Omaha, February 13; and Lincoln, Feb- 
ruary 15. These are Mr. Orr’s first official 
visits since he arrived to take up his work 
in the Western Conference Territory. 

The following news from the churches :— 

Davenport, Rey. K. BE. Evans. During 
January and February, evening services 
have been carried on, at first in the form 
of lectures by the pastor on “The Origins 
of Christianity,’ then through platform 
meetings on “The Meaning of Unitarian- 
ism.” Rey. Charles W. Porter-Shirley of 
Geneseo, Ill, began the latter with “Is 
Ours a Good Religion for Women?’ On 
January 26 the Field Secretary spoke to 
a well-attended supper of the Men’s Club, 
which promptly voted to become a chapter 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. The 
following Wednesday evening came the 
recognition service to the new pastor. 
Seo from the one of Sone! 
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while Rev. Curtis W. Reese, the. Western 
Secretary, gave those of the Church of 
To-morrow in an eloquent address on 
“The Church of the Democratic Move- 
ment.” Monthly socials have been revived 
at the church. The Drama Club at its 
fortnightly meetings continues to review 
the nineteenth century through typicai 
dramas. February 4, after a paper on 
Lamennais, it took up Zangwill’s “Next 
Religion.” Though handicapped by the 
prevailing epidemic, the Sunday-school 
shows a wholesome growth. 
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Iowa City, Rev. V. B. Silliman. Diffi- 
culty has been had with a tormenting 
heating plant, which has kept a good 
many persons away from the church, in. 
fear of cold. The Sunday-school and the 
Young People’s Religious Union keep up 
their activities. A christening of children 
was observed the Sunday before Christ- 
mas. Mr. Silliman is giving much at- 
tention to strengthening the form and 
spirit of worship at the Sunday morning 
service. 


a SS 
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SHALL UNITARIANS IN GREATER BOSTON BE IN THE 
FOREGROUND OF THE COMMUNITY CENTRE MOVEMENT? 


The War showed the necessity of community organization. The 


local group was the unit of action. 


It will continue to be so. 


Whether it functions constructively or misses fire depends upon 


leadership. 


Community Centres devoted to neighborly understanding are 
therefore the urgent demand of to-day. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
John Eliot Square, Roxbury 


Norrotk House Centre eaught this vision a year before the War. 


Its 


long experience as the South End Industrial School, its adoption of many 

Settlement ideas, and now for six years its conscious approach towards a 

Community Centre, put us among the tried pioneers of the new movement. 
Founded in 1883, our growing work has always been generously supported 


by Unitarians. 
We have a big hospitable building, 


a broad programme of work, a strate- 


gic location in the midst of a changing community. 


Our record for the winter shows 2,000 registered in Classes and Clubs, 
4,000 in the Library, 400 in the Gymnasium, 600 in other recreational and 


social activities. 


TO-DAY WHE NEED 
(1) $6,000 for alterations to make new enterprises possible. 
(2) Further co-operation of Unitarian groups in maintaining departments. 
(3) Increase in Annual Subscriptions from $8,000 to $15,000. 
Will local Chapters of the Laymen’s League come to our aid? 


Our next step is Community work with Young Men. 
League at Unity House has shown what can be done. 


is an opportunity and a challenge. 


The Laymen’s 
Norfolk House Centre 


BOARD OF MANAGERS 
Charles L. De Normandie, President 
Dudley L. Pickman, 1st Vice President and Chairman of Finance Committce 
Hdward J. Samson, Treasurer 
Miss Louisa Hunnewell, Assistant Treasurer 
Miss Margaret W. Thacher, Clerk 


Mrs. Karl Adams 

Miss Eleanor W. Allen 
Miss Mary BP. Bradlee 
Mrs. Harry F. Burns 

Mrs. David Cheever 

Miss Anna W. Cutler 

Mrs. Paul R. Frothingham 


Rey. Miles Hanson 

Miss Ada H. Hersey 

Mrs. John Homans 

Mrs. Charles A. Morss 
Mrs. W. Rodman Peabody 
Mrs. Dudley L. Pickman 
Miss Louise Q. Pierce 


William Howell Reed 
Rey. Eugene R. Shippen 
Mrs. E. P. Smith 

Miss Harriet 8S. Smith 
Mrs. James P. Tolman 
William.H. Varney 
Miss Mabel N. Wilcox 


Volunteers for work in the various departments should com- 
municate with our Director, Frederick J. Soule, Roxbury 229. 


Donations should be sent to Miss Louisa Hunnewell, 


monwealth Avenue, Boston. 


261 Com- 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention TH REGISTDR 
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Des Moines, Rey.. Edmund H. Reeman. 
Mr. Reeman has started a series of vesper 
services at four o’clock Sunday after- 
noons, at which he is discussing the gen- 
eral subject, “Do the Dead Still Live?” 
He advertised extensively five of - these 
services for February Sundays, with the 
following topics: “The Problem of a Fu- 
ture Life,” “Is there a Life after Death?” 
“Does a Personality Persist beyond Bodily 
Death?’ “Can the Dead Communicate 
with the Living?’ “The Continuity and 
Progressiveness of Life.” The sermon sub- 
jects for February are “Life’s Amazing 
Paradox,” “The Progress of Mankind,” 
“The Divine Adventure,” “Does it Matter 
what a Man Believes?” “The Politician 
and the Stars.” Unity Circle brought Hugh 
Walpole to Des Moines, January 16, when 
he lectured to a large audience in the 
Unitarian church. An enthusiastic group 
of men listened to Mr. Wetherell after 
dinner on the evening of January 28, and 
took the first steps toward organization 
of a chapter of the Laymen’s League. 

Humboldt, *Rey. Cora V. V. Lambert. 
Mr. Wetherell held an interesting and 
helpful meeting January 30. Dinner was 
served and eighty people were present. 
After several selections of patriotic music, 
an hour’s address was given by Mr. Weth- 
erell. The local chapter numbers forty 
men. The Ladies’ Circle invited all the 
similar organizations of the seven other 
churches in town to a general reception 
on Thursday, February 5. The young 
people have been enlisted in the evening 
services, and have given very interesting 
programmes. 

Omaha, Rey. Robert F. Leavens. The 
Omaha chureh gives a good deal of at- 
tention to the selection of printed litera- 
ture displayed on the lobby table Sun- 
days. It includes Unitarian tracts and 
others of related interest, such as public 
health pamphlets. Also they have a small 
circulating library of live books. Mr. 
Campbell acts as librarian. A fresh selec- 
tion of pamphlets is made each Sunday. 
The number taken during the year has 
been 2,859. Mrs. Curtis, president of The 
Alliance, has just given a $100 Liberty 
Bond in memory of her husband, William 
S. Curtis, to be the nucleus of a book 
fund, the income to be used in the pur- 
chase of books for use by the congregation 
or in the minister’s study. At the an- 
nual meeting of the church, February 11, 
a new chairman of the trustees, Mr. G. W. 
Sumner, was elected. Arthur L. Palmer 
was re-elected secretary and Mr. P. K. 
Harlan, treasurer. Of the other trustees, 
Mrs. Grant Parsons, Mrs. M. M. Levings, 
Mr. G. W. Holdrege, and Mr. Alan McDon- 
ald will finish their unexpired terms. 
The new trustees elected are Mrs. Draper 
Smith and Miss Myrtle Roberts. 

Lincoln. Rey. J. W. Macdonald of Mel- 
rose, Mass., occupied the pulpit two Sun- 
days in January, with marked ability. 
Mr. Wetherell preached Sunday, Febru- 
ary 1, and met with the men later ina 


meeting which organized as a chapter of 


the Laymen’s League. 

Siouw Oity, Rev. Charles BH. Snyder. 
The church has been observing the thirty- 
fifth anniversary of its birth, February 1, 
1885. The following was the programme: 
Thursday, January 29, a joint meeting of 
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Unity Circle and Unity Guild, in the 
church parlors. Mrs. Gratia Caton, Mrs. 
O. S. Dean, Dr. 8S. B. Hoskins, Mrs. F. W. 
Kammann, Mrs. J. A. Magoun, Mrs. M. S. 
Reeves, Dr. G. J. Ross, Mr. W. M. Stevens, 
and Mrs. J. W. Van Dyke were the speak- 
ers. Thursday, January 29, 6.30 p.m., the 
Laymen’s League dinner and meeting. Dr. 
Grant J. Ross, Mr. R. J. Andrews, and 
Mr. Carl B. Wetherell were the speakers. 
Friday, January 30, at 8 p.m., lecture by 
Mr. Snyder, “The Failure of the Chris- 
tian Church.” Sunday, February 1, 10.45 
AM. a platform meeting, “What this 
Church Means to Me”; Mrs. J. W. Hub- 
bard, Mr. R. H. Burton-Smith, Mrs. Calla 
F. Bush, and Mr. Fred H. Free as the 
speakers. Young People’s Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 8: The programme was arranged 
to include five of the young people of the 
congregation, Raymond T. Garrett read- 
ing the responses; Edith Royal Tyler, the 
Seripture; Norma L. Kent, the prayer; 
Isabella Hamann announcing the hymn; 
and Clarissa H. Hoskins giving the ad- 
dress for the young people. Mr. Snyder 
spoke from the subject, “The Gardens of 
God.” 

The society mourns the recent death of 
two of its older members, Miss Carrie 
Lubert and Mrs. Joseph Redsall; and 
Unity Guild and the church school have 
suffered greatly in the death of Mrs. J. H. 
Robbins. Alfred Haas, Hsq., long a 
strong worker in this society and for sev- 
eral years superintendent of the church 
school, who has recently lived in Holstein, 
Ta., has also died. 

The Laymen’s League is holding a series 
of district social meetings at homes in 
various parts of the city for the sake of 
better acquaintanceship. The League is 
also organizing a group of men to look 
after strangers at church services. 


“We Young People” 


An address by Miss Clarissa H. Hos- 
kins was delivered at a recent young peo- 
ple’s service in Sioux City, Ia. The sub- 
ject was “We Young People.” It fol- 
lows :— 


» 


During the past two or three years the 
work of the young people has taken a 
place of importance in the affairs of this 
church. Jt has naturally an important 
place, for we young people must prepare 
ourselves to take the places of those who 
are now the workers. And so the move- 
ment for a strong and active young peo- 
ple’s organization has progressed. The 
results of it are the Boy Scout Troop, 
Unity Girls, the Junior Unity Guild, Good- 
fellowship Club, each having a different 
phase of church work. The good work 
which has been accomplished has been 
due to the untiring efforts of the older 
folks of the church to pave the way for 
a successful young people’s organization. 
They have given their time and devoted 
their efforts for our cause, and for this 
we are truly appreciative. Because they 
are so earnest and interested, we are in- 
spired to work the harder, and carry out 
the plans. 

Tit is not only in our church work that 
we find the essentials of Unitarianism, 
however. 


In our school.work we are con- | 
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stantly reminded of them and impressed 


with them. In science, it is the theory of 
evolution; in history, it is the growing 
tendency of all men to become liberal 
and tolerant; in literature, it is the work 
and lives of the Unitarians we study. — 
But because we can find our beliefs 
in every-day life, and carry them into 
every-day service, we might sometimes 
neglect the work in the church itself. 
At the present time the young people’s 
work needs the stanch support of every 


young person and the encouragement and 


backing of the older folks to make it a 
more complete success. 
And I am sure that every young per- 


son should feel it a privilege as well as 


a duty to join in this work. For we are 
glad to know that we are united in a 
church among whose fathers were Long- 
fellow, Emerson, and Holmes. We are 


proud of our church and its history; but 


more than that, we find comfort in its 
belief, when we contrast our faith with 
the strict and unloving creeds of other 
churches. We are glad to belong to a 
thinking church where we have the right 
to worship our Heavenly Father as a 
gentle and kind shepherd guiding us in 


the path of right, instead of as a Stern 


Master who threatens us with eternal 
punishment if we should vary from that 
path. We find inspiration in being able 
to appeal to our God for help and to 
rely on Him, instead of looking on Him as 
a King who will not listen to us except 
through his saints. We feel that we 
have a real church home, where we can 
come at all times for help, and where 
we can take part in the building up of 
a mighty belief. 
We have a hymn in the Sunday-school 
which ends with these words :— 
Then onward, right onward 
We hear the high call, 
We'll do what we can 
Trusting God over all. 


That, I believe, is the spirit of our young 
people, and with the help of the older 
folks we will keep striving until we reach 
our goal. 


Positivism and Mr. Holmes 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :— 

It is intensely interesting to contem- 
plate that in the remarkable experiment 
of Mr. Holmes and the Community Church 
we have actually witnessed the establish- 
ment of a church without a God. 

In so far as I can judge, Mr. Holmes, 
in his search for freedom from tradition, 
has been climbing the bleak heights of 
Positivism, and stands nearly where 
Auguste Comte stood in the last century. 
All metaphysical and theological contents 
of religion have been thrown to the winds, 
and nothing is left but the notion of “hu- 
manity” in a vague collective sense,—the 
surface of an ocean without depth, a mere 
appearance or phenomenon. . 

If this experiment of Mr. Holmes should 
prove to be what the human soul needs 
and craves, then it is certain that hu- 
manity is no such creature as six thou- 
sand years of history have shown it to be. — 
OLuF TANDBERG. 
NortH MoNnMouUTH, Ma. é om) 
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Meadville Theological School News 


The opening of the winter- quarter 
of the Meadville Theological School 
brought members of the faculty home from 
the sessions of learned societies. Pro- 
- fessor Hutcheon attended the meeting of 
the Philosophical Association; Professor 
Christie, that of the American Historical 
Association; and Professor Meek had 
taken part in the proceedings of the So- 
ciety of Biblical Literature. The impor- 
tant paper which he read there has been 
secured by the American Journal of 
Theology for early publication. 

Two new students made a welcome re- 
inforcement of the school membership. 
The School and the community are 
grieved by the serious illness of Mrs. 
Bowen and the painful anxieties it brings 
to her family. This has involved the ab- 
sence of Professor Bowen aid Dr. Barber, 
Professor Bowen’s vacation period being 
shifted to the winter quarter. To ac- 
commodate the change, President South- 
worth remains in residence for the winter 
and will probably continue his Classes 
through the spring session as well. 

The routine of cur busy session is re- 
lieved by visits of lecturers from other 
institutions. On February 1 and 2 the 
School was highly favored by lectures on 
the Hebrew Psalter by Prof. J. M. P. 
Smith of the University of Chicago, lec- 
tures admirable for ‘critical acumen and 
delightful literary form and religious ap- 
preciation. We are anticipating similar 
pleasures from the lectures promised by 
Prof. Rufus M. Jones of Haverford Col- 
lege, widely known for his studies in mys- 
tical religion and his account of spiritual 
reformers in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. We expect also lectures 
by Dr. George Haynes, head of the De- 
partment of Negro Economics in the 
United States Bureau of Labor, from 
Prof. F. C. Conybeare of Oxford Uni- 
versity, and at a later time from Dr. J. F. 
Jameson, head of the Department of His- 
torical Research in the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington. Professor Cony- 
beare’s erudite introduction to his edition 
of the “Key of Truth,’ the Armenian 
church manual of the Paulician sect, has 
afforded most interesting material for 
tracing the survival of the ancient Adop- 
tionist or Unitarian Christology of the 
Barly Church down through the medizval 
period in Western Europe and, in the case 
of the Eastern Paulicians, into the nine- 
teenth century. The rich learning of this 
‘distinguished scholar, son-in-law of the 
distinguished Max Miiller, excites interest 
in this projected visit. 

Arrangements are also being made for 
lectures dealing with the subject of 
church music, a matter which Dr. Davi- 
son’s address at the General Conference 
has brought into prominence. 

It is understood that graduates of the 
School are considering a plan for a proper 
redecoration of the school chapel, to make 
it more fitting and serviceable until such 
a time as will see a separate and perma- 
nent building for the worship and preach- 
ing of this home of the prophets. The 
suggestion stirs the imagination of the 


lovers of Meadville with visions of the 
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day when the architectural aspect of the 
School will correspond to the beauty of 
its site and the richness of its inner life. 
The needs to be supplied are an adequate 
library building and eventually a simple 
but beautiful chapel. In the last quarter 
of a century the library has become a 
rich collection of carefully chosen books, 
but they are crowded into a small and 
unsatisfactory building in which there is 
practically no shelf-room left, and in 
which there is no provision for the 
scholar who would profitably pursue his 
work in the library itself, and inadequate 
provision for the students who under 
modern methods of instruction are re- 
quired to make a wider examination of 
the literature of their subjects than was 
formerly the case. 

The Quarterly Bulletin of the School 
for January is of such timely interest 
that it may be necessary to reprint it to 
meet the demand for it. It contains the 
substance of a notable series of lectures 
by Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon on “The Re- 
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volt against Rent, Interest, and Profits.” 
It is to be hoped that the ministers who 
receive this Bulletin will share it with 
the laymen who are involved in the eco- 
nomic problems of the age and are in 
quest of proper ethical judgments of the 
present situation. The requests that 
come from time to time for former issues 
of the Bulletin may argue the propriety 
of ultimately expanding the publication 
and giving it more prominence in periodi- 
cal literature. A moderate publication 
fund would add thus to the prestige of 
the institution and give publicity to its 
work, affording likewise an opportunity 
for printing many valuable studies and 
discussions. 

The war interrupted appointments to 
the Crufts Fellowship for foreign study, 
but the return to more normal conditions 
has allowed the resumption of this valu- 
able means of promoting learning in our 
ministry. Mr. Ivan Anton Klein of the 
last graduating class is now enrolled in 
the University of London as the present 
Crufts Fellow. F. A.0, 


Books for Lenten Gifts 


BEHOLD A SOWER! 
224 pages 


By M. Louise C. Hastings 
$1.50 net; by mail, $1.65 


An unusual collection of prose and verse by noted liberal thinkers which will bring inspiration 


to home and schoolroom. 


THE THOUGHT OF GOD, in Hymns and Poems i 


352 pages 


By Frederick L. Hosmer 
William C. Gannett 


$1.35 net; by mail, $1.45 


A volume of devotional verse, the beauty and devoutness of which has for years commended it 


to all religious minds. 


PRAYERS By Theodore Parker 
218 pages 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


“Tt is in the very spirit of devotion, the gentle or the martial, that these prayers were conceived 


and uttered.” 


SOURCES OF FAITH- AND HOPE By Herbert H. Mott 


150 pages 


$0.75 net; by mail, $0.83 


This book gives straight answers to the questions which a thoughtful and reverent young person 
would ask, has such a person never heard of a church or its teachings. 


THE ROAD TO UNITY AMONG THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


80 pages 


By Charles W. Eliot 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


A timely book, appearing at the moment when the attention of the laymen of the several denomi- 
nations is concentrated upon the future welfare of the churches, 


THOUGHTS FOR DAILY LIVING By Robert Collyer 


176 pages 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.14 


From the spoken and written words of Robert Collyer, which carry the message, “God’s in his 


heaven, all’s right with the world.” 


THE FIRST CHURCH IN PLYMOUTH By John Cuckson 


136 pages 


$1.25 net; by mail, $1.40 


A new edition is issued, by the courtesy of Mrs. Cuckson, on the occasion of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THD RNHGISTHR 
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Francis David Memorial Fund 


$1,350.66 appropriated for the needs of the 
suffering Unitarians in Transylvania— 
Committee report 


Six springs ago, the spring before the 
Great War broke over the world, an ef- 
fort was started to raise four or five 
thousand dollars in our Unitarian churches 
as our American contribution to the 
memorial chapel which the Transylvanian 
Unitarians were hoping to erect in honor 
of Francis David. In the time of the 
Protestant Reformation it was he who led 
their forefathers out from the Roman 
Catholic Chureh and across the Lutheran 
and Calvinist doctrines into a crude Uni- 
tarianism; and—a greater title to grati- 
tude—in that most intolerant age he was 
an apostle of toleration in religion. 
Under his urging, Transylvania became 
the first land to proclaim the equal rights 
of the four then recognized Christian 
creeds, through an enactment in 1568 by 
its Diet and Prince that “In this country 
every one may follow and confess the 
teaching that pleases him best. No force 
may be used to compel acceptance against 
eonviction. Preachers shall not be mo- 
lested, nor any one persecuted on account 
of religion.” Even if it turned out more 
edict than fact, that declaration then is 
well worth a memorial now. But the war, 
of course, ended the memorial plan for 
the time being. Those interested in it— 
Rey. Charles E. St. John was one of the 
most active—put the money collected into 
a savings bank, and waited. 

The war is over, and the seventy-five 
thousand Unitarians of Transylvania have 
suffered severely in churches, in homes, 
and in person; and perhaps suffered most 
since the war, while the Roumanians, 
brutal masters and most intolerant in mat- 
ters of religion, have been in the land. 
As hostages for the submission of the 
people they promptly placed leading citi- 
zens under arrest,—among others, the 
gentle Unitarian Bishop Ferencz, a man 
much revered and nearly ninety years 
old. Systematic repression, teachers dis- 
missed, schools closed, ministers impris- 
oned and flogged, have been the order of 
the day. Under these circumstances, and 
with so many of their dead of to-day to 
mourn, our co-religionists are not likely 
for many years to have heart, thought, or 
money to build a memorial to their old 
hero of the sixteenth century. It seemed 
as if that waiting money should be used 
to relieve the distress of the hour. 

Last summer the contributors of 1914, 
so far as they could be reached, were 
asked individually whether their gifts 
might be thus applied. Without exception 
all answered eagerly, “Yes,” several send- 
ing additional gifts. (Only $84 of the 
total amount was unheard from.) Itwas 
still advisable to wait, however, until 
money could be.sent safely into Transyl- 
vania. At last the way opens. Transyl- 
yania has been penetrated, its distress 
and its needs investigated, and an appeal 
in behalf of these distant sufferers of 
our faith has gone out to our Unitarian 
churches. Those in charge of the old 
“Wrancis David” collection have decided 
to turn the amount in their hands over to 
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this larger Relief Fund, coupled with the 
request that, in accord with the original 
plan, this special contribution—this, if no 
more—be regarded as an expression of 
American honor and gratitude to Francis 
David, apostle of toleration in religion, 
and be used in whateyer way Bishop 
Ferencz or Professor Boros, with this 
thought in mind, may think best. In the 
stricken land it is sure to be all the more 
welcome for the connection with his name. 
In the list below, the original contribu- 

tions of 1914 ($844.07) and the new 
gifts of 1919 ($314.78) are combined, and 
the interest ($191.81) added, making the 
total, $1,850.66. The committee for the 
Francis David Memorial Fund offer this 
statement as their final report. 

WILLIAM ©. GANNETT. 

CHARLES W. WENDTE. 

Mrs. CHARLES BD. St. JOHN. 


Fresruary 21, 1920. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE FRANcIS DaAvip 
Memoriat (1914) 
Now TRANSFERRED TO THE GENERAL TRAN- 


SYLVANIAN RELIEF FUND 


CoG, Arnold «. «: o.0:«:5:invehe Sienna $1.00 
H. @. Arnold. ..«.«<*0o- sgn 2.00 
Mrs: Bf. Bailey. .. 2.0 + smeeeeiene area anee 1.00 
Barnstable Women’s Alliance........ 1.00 
Miss\M. EB. Bartlett... gee sme aes 25.00 
Miss H. H. Bartol... sr. smu eee a oie 50.00 
Mrs. H. ‘K. Brazier ae. oes aren orl 10.00 
Miss Gy. EF. Clarke. i). dpeeestaee ites ete 5.00 
Cleveland Church... < sce seaeeteeremiaine 169.82 
Miss S. D. Cliftom)ciueeneieeeasa 1.00 
Mrs. BH. Conway. css cmeeeeeiens a ome 5.00 
H. SS. Cook. ... « s.<iccasasgteeeenaie eee anaes 15.00 
Miss F..C. Damon ri wn pew aie ee ee 1.00 
Miss J. Delano.....tte.) tem e meaeaistets weal 10.00 
Ts. WOT... . .:. <stcete tee anata eee 10.00 
Mrs... B. Gage... c+ cocaine 5.00 
Miss BH. Gammans.........see0-e+es 5.00 
W:. C...Gannett. .-e. eee 10.00 
Mrs. D. M. Gilbert, <cneneee 1.00 
Mrs. A. P. Godfrey<. deen eee 10.00 
Miss. C. H.. H.. sitet cee 15.00 
Bao. H..... 23 es nee 5.00 
¥. L. Hosmer... 2... «cee 20.00 
Mrs. J. S.. Howe. .<<isicicaeiy sae tential 5.00 
Mrs. J. M. Kay.....% « . csyertieiein tenants! s © 5.00 
Mrs. BH. BD. Langdon. es. eee ee 2.00 
Miss M. Lyman...:... cheer ars & 5.00 
Mrs. M. (Cambridge} vnc eet ee a 5.00 
Montreal Church. .c eee aeneloiel alee 46.50 
Montreal Women’s Alliance......... 10.00 
Montreal Junior Alliance............ 62.00 
Montreal, Mrs. Weller’s Class........ 10.25 
Ri. S: Morison... < s ceeeete seeeeeenetar= 50.00 
Northampton Sunday-school...... met 10.00 
G.. H. Nutting... .; Agee ae ee ses 10.00 
AceS. Osborn :ih.« ctgstetis cuter pasteiers ec 5.00 
Ottawa Church and Alliance......... 7.00 
Bw. G. Peabody. 0 sppeas a1 teenie 25.00 
Philadelphia Women’s Alliance...... 50.00 
Mra. H. M. Pius ./ctapetetais sien igiete speenarers 5.00 
Miss BH. B. Porterac? . c0 5. ctele eee <8 1.00 
Mra. J.T. Rorveriee sts sss etererereneisie 1.00 
Fi. OR. Rose. . :.. -octamtew.cle ahaa are 1.00 
FP RLOWEN »). ... 0 siclerpietirals (0) eleraraniaanet eins 110.00 
M. J. Savage. . . dss sys eslshiel etereonene ss 15.00 
Mrs. E. D. SQ Vage eis inte tiaue os sosaeeervann ies 15.00 
MM. Navace.. .- 1 eee AeA 2 eee 10.00 
Mrs. L. W. Shesda.. aoa x 100.00 
Ch. ‘St: Johneeeeeae. tenn 5.00 
Mes. C. DB. St.aeoneecee 5.00 
Hist. John... . wee ae ee 5.00 
Hi. St. John... see ae 5.00 
Mrs. N. B. Siow 5.00 
S. BH. Tingley jad. s+ hein Sseieieisteneierane 10.00 
Toronto Women’s Alliance nike ssa 7.00 
Mrs. Tweedy. snatone oe eam Jtrckcan die ae 50.00 
Miss M. Tweedy. 32>... 50. slivers winrar 10.00 
Vancouver Women’s Alliance.......-- 2.50 
Miss D. S. Waterman......... siehevehsis 5.00 
Mrs. BE. H. va aiéve myer “otmnaee Srehentegsicd 5.00 
Miss A. L. (Dorchester) . eas 10.00 
CG. W. wendve eer ss See Ka 'as STS 25.00 
Hy M. Wilbubiges vs ces esieenetnts aes 10.00 
Miss J. BH. Willoughby...........--- 1.00 
Miss A. B. Win ilgee aerctereaeiete 10.00 
Miss:A. Ti. “Wanye. se es ciety aerate ane ee 5.00 
Migs Ds. W. eae eiencka carne b feo eg 10.00 
Winnipeg Women’s Alliance......... 28.78 
Miss H. Zwissler........ 2.03 NRT 1.00 

$1,158.85 
TNCCTOSt. . . eterrsies oe renee emer Pome 19181 

$1,350.66 
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Dr. Gordon Speaks at Unity House 


Rey. Dr. George A. Gordon, pastor of 
the Old South Congregational Church, in 
an address on “Religion and Patriotism” 
before more than twelve hundred persons 


at Unity House, Boston, Mass., last Sun-_ 


day, declared that Christianity is the 
ultimate guardian and only adequate per- 
fecter of our political institutions. 

In beginning his address Dr. Gordon 
said: “All essentially religious men look 
to the invisible world for light upon their 
duties in this world. The great Hebrew 
leader beheld the pattern on the Mount 
and tried to shape things in Israel by 
that vision. Plato in dreaming of an 
ideal state, looked into the invisible and 
beheld there the form according to which 
he was to build in time. Paul declared 
that his commonwealth was in heaven, 
and as apostle and missionary he sought 
to make his Roman citizenship great with 
the power of his religious belief. And 
Jesus in his prayer, ‘Thy will be done in 
earth, as it is in heaven,’ defines our 
duty as citizens to endeavor to make this 
world like the eternal world in which 
God’s will is perfectly done.” 

In answering the question, “What has 
Christianity to say of our American po- 
litical institutions?’ Dr. Gordon stated 
that Christianity approves and hallows 
their origin and that they were born 
from the souls of men whom Christianity 
had enlightened. “Like the tides and the 
waves when they are with and beneath 
the great ships, the current and the swell 
of Christianity were with and beneath 
those who formed this nation, and as a 
result this nation was made by men from 
the light and strength of their faith,’ he 
said. 

“Christianity sees a vast vision of hu- 
man good realizing itself through the in- 
tegrity of the nation,” he continued. 
“This vision it holds before our eyes when 
we are troubled by the confusion that 
issues from the wild dreams of bewildered 
and selfish men. If anything is wrong, 
let Christianity put it right. If new 
amendments are needed to the Constitu- 
tion, let the humanity of the nation, 
cleansed and lifted by the spirit of Jesus, 
draw the amendment. 

“Finally, the person who is not a good 
American citizen is not a good ‘Shuman 
being. We will listen to no plea for a 
man’s worth if he is an enemy of this 
republic. He may be learned, profound, 
a captain of industry, a man of genius, a 
mystic (God knows what that may be), 
and like Spinoza, a God-intoxicated man, 
but if ‘the is not to-day a friend to the sta- 
bility and perpetuity of this nation, he is 
not a good man. Citizenship to-day is 
one of the greatest relations of life.” 

At the close of his address Rev. Dr. 
Gordon paid tribute to the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League and received applause when 
he proclaimed that the League is promot- 
ing the soul of religion. 

Frank S. Perkins of Salem presided, 


and music was furnished by the League’s — 


chorus under the direction of William 
E. Weston, and by a quintet from 
Boston Symphony Orchestra directed | 4 


A. Bak, violinist a Papi 


a. ae 
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14. Christ Church School, Dor- 


chester, Mass.......--.-+-+ 5.00 

20. First Unitarian Church, Buf- 
AAO OPIN GY Ceieteys a. 010 9/0/a 18) sis iat 10.00 

PSPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

Feb. 9. Follen Church School, Lex- 
ington, Mass............- 5.00 

12. Sunday School, Marlboro, 
iS Ee eS ea AAC ec 5.00 
$18,560.92 


Henry M. WiriaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


| THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH] 


Announcements 

Week-day services, King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, Mass: March 22, Rey. Raymond Cal- 
kins, D.D., Shepard Memorial Church, 
Cambridge; March 23, Prof. Theodore G. 
Soares, University of Chicago; March 24, 
Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, D.D., Tufts Col- 
lege Divinity School; March 25, Rey. Ed- 
win PD. Johnson, First Parish, Salem; 
March 26, Rev. James L. Barton, D.D., 
American Board of Missions, Boston; 
March 27, musical service, Mr. Lang, or- 
ganist. 


Parish News Letters 


Union Vesper Services 

Concorp, N.H.—The Unitarian Church, 
Rey. George F. Patterson: The annual 
meeting of the society was held, with a 
good attendance, January 13. An excel- 
lent supper was served. Reports were 
given by representatives of the various 
church organizations, showing activity in 
all branches. On February 25 a chafing- 
dish supper was served by the Women’s 
Alliance. The Junior Alliance acted as 
waitresses, wearing dainty colored crépe 
paper aprons with butterfly decorations. 
The hosts presiding at the tables were: 
Rev. George F. Patterson, Harold Dear- 
born, William H. Morton, George Leavitt, 
Harry Cressy, Benjamin Couch, Thomas 
Norris, Ernest Putnam, Carl Foster, 
Lieut. John W. Stanley, Ernest Chase, 
G. Arthur Foster, Emery Bachelder, Fred 
Blackwood, George Blackwood, Charles F. 
Cook, and Fred Colton. The Universalist 
‘and Unitarian churches are conducting a 
series of union Lenten vespers from Feb- 
ruary 29 to April 4. These services are 
held in both churches. 


Laymen in a Vital Meeting 

New York, N.Y.—aAIl Souls Church, 
Rey. William L. Sullivan, D.D.: The sec- 
ond meeting, in February, of All Souls 
Chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, was interesting and enthusiastic. 
The attendance was surprisingly large, 
about forty men, considering that traffic 
conditions were very bad. Reports of the 
five standing committees (social, develop- 
ment, finance, membership, and publicity ) 
were received and acted upon, with gen- 
eral enlightening discussion and sugges- 
tions. Each committee had accomplished 
effective work. An important recom- 
mendation of the social committee, which 
was adopted, was that the pastor, Dr. 
William lWaurence Sullivan, should set 
aside a consultation period one day each 
week, at the parish house, at which time 
his parishioners may consult him as to 
their personal problems and needs and 
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receive his counsel and advice. It was 
decided that it is the duty of the publicity 
committee to promote the circulation of 
THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER, the leading 
journal of liberal Christianity, a good 
many Unitarians, some of them old-timers, 
not even knowing it existed. After the 
conclusion of business matters, the assem- 
blage was addressed by Mr. John Burnet 
Nash of New York City, a member of the 
Council of the Unitarian lLaymen’s 
League. Mr. Nash came the same after- 
noon all the way from up-State under 
difficulties of travel which meant nothing 
to him so long as he got through in time 
for the meeting. In his talk he men- 
tioned incidentally the profound beauty 
of the ice-bound snow-clad Hudson River 
scenery. He gave an earnest talk on what 
the League has done and the great un- 
worked field before it, taking up several 
of the more important of the seventeen 
printed “Present Purposes of the League.” 
He especially impressed upon his hearers 
the immense amount of vitally important 
work urgently needing to be done, which 
came directly within the acknowledged 
province of the League. He emphasized 
the present industrial crisis. He sug- 
gested that the League members should 
make investigations, study the problems 
involved, and embody their conclusions 
in recommendations to both sides of the 
controversy. Mr. Nash also dwelt upon 
church unity between the different de- 
nominations, something more and deeper 
than mere financial union, the bringing 
about of such unity being one of the stated 
objects of the League. Following the 
address, there was a short but interesting 
open forum, after which adjournment was 
had to where refreshments were served 
in another room. 


A Community Church 


PEPPERELL, MASS.—The Community 
Church, Rey. Robert W. Drawbridge: 
This church has installed as its minister 
Rev. Robert W. Drawbridge, a former 
pastor of the Congregational church here. 
Since resigning from his office in 1918, Mr. 
Drawbridge has been settled over a 
church in Belmont from which he re- 
signed to take up Y. M. C. A. work. The 
Congregational and Unitarian churches, 
under the able management of a board of 
ten trustees, and the leadership of Rey. 
Francis Webster of Waltham, have be- 
come incorporated as a church, according 
to the laws of Massachusetts—the church 
and parsonage and organ of the Congre- 
gational church leased; each parish or 
church retaining its Conference and its 
missionary and Alliance branches. Har- 
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mony so far exists in all other lines of. 


church work, the Sunday-school being 
particularly happy in its leaders and 
teachers, and all the classes under fifteen 
years enjoying the Beacon as its seb 301 
paper. A covenant and by-laws 
been adopted, and the interest and good- 
feeling of brotherhood and Christian fel- 
lowship is most inspiring. 


eS 


ROOM AND BOARD: By middle-aged lady, in quiet, 
refined home, Would act as companion in compensa- 
tion for same, ifdesired. Highest references exchanged. 
Address W., care CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


FOR RENT, Maine Coast: Furnished house, de- 
lightful situation in small village, facing harbor and 
ocean, Six bed-chambers, bath, fireplaces, screened 
porch. Garage. Near splendid beach. Cool, quiet, 
surrounded by woods. Write ‘‘ Prospect,” care CHRIS- 
TIAN REGISTER. 


FURNISHED APARTMENT TO SUBLET—Seven 
rooms and bath from May 1 to September 1 on 
Beacon Street, near Coolidge Corner. Com- 
municate by letter with Alice Rice, 6 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS—Northbport, Long 
Island, N.Y. July 7-August 18, 1920. Canoe- 

ing, Bathing, AJsthetic Dancing, Domestic Sci- 

ence, Music (extra). Apply to Mrs. William 

rei rae 317 West 107th Street, New York 
ity. 


THE WAYSIDER PULPIT 


Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


monthly buys outright any stock er 
bond. Purchaser secures all divia 

Odd lots our specialty. Write for selec 
list and full particulars ~ FREE 
CHARLES E.VAN RIPER 
esi Consolidated Stock Korie) 


Complete Stocks 


of 

Table Linens Handkerchiefs 
White Goods Neckwear 
Art Embroideries Towels 

Upholsteries Rugs 

At Reasonable Prices — 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


25 BEACON STREET 


CERTIFICATES OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


Engraved on good quality stock with outside and inside envelopes. 
25 cents net; by mail, 30 cents. 


No reduction for quantity orders. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention Tum RuGISTHR a 


BOSTON, MASS. 


° t 


have . 
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The Next Six Weeks 


T is only about six weeks till the first of May, and the 

end of the financial year of your national Association. 
The majority of our churches delay the taking of their 
annual collection till April, the twelfth month. The risks 
and the uncertainties are focussed into the last month. 


In 


Looking over the returns up to the second week of March 
it is evident that there must be a great activity in collect- 
ing the contributions if your national work is to have its 
normal support. But the times offer 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES 


and there is urgent need of more than the normal sup- 
port for this work. This year should see us, as a denom- 
ination, break away from the former standards of giving 
and give as we never have done before. 


It is easier to follow the old path, to keep the old pat- 
tern, to do things in the old way. Wia5uth our professed 
desire for religious progress and spiritual advance we yet 
have, as our “besetting sin,’ this tendency toward acting 
on old precedents. We are inclined to be cautious in our 
giving and conservative in our conduct. But 


OPPORTUNITIES DO NOT WAIT 


and much work, which is ours to do, remains undone 
while we delay. May we be quick to see, alert to act, and 
generous in our giving! 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


“T intend to tour England,’ says a Pro- 
hibition lecturer, “and I will not be hur- 


ried.” We recommend the railway !— 


Punch. 


“What do you find of most interest in 
that magazine?’ “The announcements 
for the next issue.”—Life. 


“Are you the captain of your soul?” 
asked the long-haired man. “Well, shall 
we say a sort of second lieutenant?” ven- 
tured the meek male of domestic sub- 
missiveness.—Answers. 


Lady (who has given beggar a shilling) : 
‘Don’t imagine I believe in you. I only 
give you this because I like giving.” Beg- 
gar: “Well, make it *arf-a-crown, lidy, 
and thoroughly enjoy yourself.’—London 
Opinion. 


’ 


“Young man, there is nothing worse 
than high life on a low salary,” said the 
wise man who is always giving advice. 
“Oh, I don’t know,” replied the young 
man who knew a thing or two himself. 
“Tis no worse than low life on a high 
salary.” 


Diner: “You charged me more for this 
steak than you used to.” - Restaurant 
Manager: “I have to pay more for it. 
The price of meat has gone up.” “And 
the steak is smaller than it used to be.” 
“That, of course, is on account of the 
searcity of beef.’”—Bujffalo Commercial. 


In leap year: “And what are you going 
to do with your men partners when you're 
through dancing with them, especially if 
they’re the kind who haven’t had many 
cuts?’ “Oh, I shall say: ‘Let me take you 
over to the chaperones and I'll bring up 
some other girls and introduce them to 
you.’ ”°—New York Evening Post. 


“Pela Pratt’s statue of Phillips Brooks 
in Boston is condemned by one of the 
critical public because in it the great 
divine wears a ready-made tie! To the 
ordinary eye, it might be a trifle hard, in 
a bronze statue, to distinguish between a 
hand-tied tie and a ready-made me: SO 
says the Transcript. But what we can- 
not understand is that the same critic 
failed to see that the tie is a mere detail 
of a celluloid collar! D. 


The clergyman of a poor parish was 
showing a rich lady round, hoping to touch 
her heart and so receive a big check for 
his people. “We are now passing through 
the poorest slums,” he said, as the car 
turned into a side street. “These people 
have little to brighten their lives.” “I 
must do something for them,” sighed the 
lady, adding to the chauffeur: “James, 
drive the car slowly, and turn on the big 
lamps.” —Tit-Bits. 


A press agent solemnly sends out this: 
The Historical Film Corporation of Amer- 
ica will not begin “The Pageant of the 
Bible’ with the picturization of the first 
chapter of Genesis. President James A. 
McGill has definitely vetoed the idea of 
setting up a motion-picture camera at the 
right hand of the Creator and shooting 
the panorama of creation as it was flung 
forth from the Everlasting Arms. The 
determination to eliminate the Creation is 
in line with the best religious and scien- 
tific opinion and of the policy of the pro- 
ducing corporation. 


a 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITY 


JenxIn Lioyp Jones, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, ~ 
INTERNATIONALISM, ano 
DEMOCRACY matt 1ts rorms 


Joun Haynes HOLMES and FRANCIS NEILSON 
Editors 


Supscriprion $3.00 Sampre Copies 
PrIcE A YEAR FREE 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Church Announcements 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Morning service at 11. Sunday, March 21, Rev. 
Oscar B, Hawes will preach. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain, Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday- 
school at 12. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at1l. Ves- 
per service (all seats free) at 4. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. 
Eugene R. Shippen, minister. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Services at 7.30.’ 
Sunday, March 21, Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 
Lao “Helps for Religious Thinking for To-day.” 
“Jesus.” 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Service at 114.m. Sunday, March 
21, subject, ‘Shall we Trust the Truth?” Church school 
at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard Brown, D.D., minister. 
Sunday service at 10.30 a.m. Sunday. March 21, Dr. 
Brown will preach. Chorus choir of thirty male voices, 
as Nea C. Cabot, director. Church open daily 

to 12. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M_ Rihbany, 
minister. Sunday, March*21, Rev. Louis C Cornish 
will preach. Church services at 11 a.m. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten and Primary classes 
at 11 a.m. Social service class at 10.15 a.m, 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
of each month. Children’s class, 3.30 p.m. Vespers, 
Thursday, 4.30 p.m. The church is open daily from 9 
to 5. All welcome. 


UNITY HOUSE, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Sunday evening, March 21, Rev. E. Stanton Hodgin 
of Los Angeles, Calif., will speak upon ‘The Imperish- 
able Part of Religion’ at the twelfth of a series of 
fourteen meetings being held by the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League in the interest of good citizenship, There 
will be music by a trained male chorus under the 
leadership of Mr. William E. Weston, singing by the 
audience, and instrumental mnsie by the usual quintet, 
under the direction of Mr. A: Bak. The programme 
begins promptly at 7.45 p.m, All are welcome. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention Tus RuGIsTeR ROT: 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


GCHOOL LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 

Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 

ANDOVER, N.H. 


CLUB RATES | 
A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to Tne Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 


Address 
CIRCULATION DEPT. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER — 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 
All contributions must be in t 
office of the Editor, THe CHRIsTiA 
Rearster, not later than Thursd 
one week before day of publicatic 
All manuscripts should be tpg i 
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